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Editorial 


AN HISTORIC MILESTONE: 
A SPECIAL INVITATION TO OUR READERS AND AUTHORS 


t= intimate and inseparable con- 
nection between administration and 
classroom teaching finds expression in 
the merger this month of the California 
Society of Secondary Education, foun- 
der and publisher of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, and 
the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators. The Society 
ceases to exist as a separate entity and 


the secondary administrators’ organiza- 
tion changes its form as it becomes 
incorporated under the non-profit laws 


of the State of California. The two 
organizations combine to form a new 
one, better designed to realize the pur- 
poses of both. 

The California Society of Secondary 
Education was formed in the early 
twenties by the voluntary banding 
together of educational leaders in Cali- 
fornia so that there might be a vigorous 
and free voice to speak for secondary 
education, especially as viewed by the 
classroom teacher. Through the publi- 
cation of the Journal, a Directory, 
basic research studies, and in numerous 
other ways, the Society has been influ- 
ential not only locally and regionally, 
but upon a national and international 
level as well. Your Journal editor, a 
relative newcomer who was not privi- 
leged to be one of that vanguard of 
hearty souls, can unblushingly pay 
tribute to their courage, wisdom and 


generosity in the cause of secondary 
education. These practical — idealistic 
leaders made substantial contribution 
of their personal time and money even 
to the point of signing sizeable promis- 
sory notes to assure continuation of the 
work. To them all, we say “well done.” 

For several years now it has been 
the considered judgment of thoughtful 
leaders in both the Society and the 
Administrators’ Association that the 
two groups might, to the advantage of 
each, be combined. The problem was: 
could the Journal remain a free, editor- 
ially independent agent, a spokesman 
for secondary education and especially 
for the classroom teacher and others 
primarliy concerned with instructional 
and curricular problems of the secon- 
dary schools? Could it escape domina- 
tion by the administrative or any other 
single group? 

It has been explicitly stated and 
reiterated many times by the responsi- 
ble leaders in the Secondary Admini- 
strators’ organization and in the Society 
that the Journal shall not become a 
“house organ” for the administrators’ 
organization. This basic idea has been 
written into the articles of agreement 
and by-laws of the new organization, 
which clearly provides an independent 
editorial board and editorial staff and 
guarantees financial support for the 
Journal. It appears that insofar as it 
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is legally possible to do so, indepen- 
dence has been guaranteed. The real 
test, as with all such matters, rests upon 
the spirit and actions of the individuals 
responsible for the enterprise in the 
years ahead. 

This new enterprise begins with rich 
resources and potentialities. The So- 
ciety brings concrete assets; a sizeable 
cash balance in its bank account; a 
financially successful Directory; an 
established and influential professional 
Journal; and a solid quarter-of-a-cen- 
tury reputation for educational leader- 
ship. The California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators 
brings an established and vigorous 
organization of the administrative 
leadership in secondary education in 
California. Through its regional coun- 
cils, its annual conferences, its many 
working committees and its central 
administrative organization, every sec- 
ondary school in California is linked 
together. By this route the Journal 
many years will continue. With an 
working in the secondary schools of 
the state and its influence greatly 
extended. The indispensable leadership 
of the State Department of Education 
which has been such a vital factor in 
the development of the Journal for so 
may years will continue. With an 
expanded and active Board of Consult- 
ant Editors, the participation of the 
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colleges and the universities and the 
various professional groups interested 
in special phases of secondary educa- 
tion will become even greater. 

Fundamentally, the Journal exists for 
you, its readers. Together with its 
authors, you are the core of its exist- 
ence. You are the measure of its 
influence and its stature. As we enter 
upon this new stage in our develop- 
ment, we therefore solicit a special kind 
of assistance from you who read and 
write for the Journal. We want you to 
help us take stock and to shape our new 
directions. We want to hear from you. 
We want you to write to us about such 
matters as these: 


1. What do you think of the Journal as it 
has been, its chief weaknesses and 
strengths? 

. What changes should be made to 
strengthen the Journal so that it may 
make its maximum contribution toward 
improving secondary education? 

3. To what topics and problems should the 
Journal address itself in symposia and 
other special features? 

. What are some of the significant current 
developments, programs and practices in 
secondary education that should be re- 
ported upon in the Journal at this time? 

. Do you have something you would like 
to write for the Journal? Do you know 
someone who would or should submit 
material? 


May we hear from you? 


R. N. 


B. 





Co-operative Homemaking Education Research 


Attitudes of present and former pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators regarding 
homemaking education in grades 9-12 of the secondary schools of California will be studied in 
a co-operative research project being sponsored by the Bureau of Homemaking Education, State 
Department of Education and the Department of Home Economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

In the spring of 1951 pilot studies were conducted in several areas of the state. The 
major study will be undertaken in the spring of 1952. In preparation for this, contacts are 
being made with fifty-two schools selected by a method of random sampling. In terms of total 
school enrollment, size of community and location, this sample adequately represents all high 
schools within the state which offer homemaking education programs. 

It is expected that this study will have three major values. It should (1) indicate how 
and where present courses have helped pupils; (2) point up the needs and interests of the 
high-school pupils; and (3) have implications for strengthening the program of teacher edu- 
cation, both pre-service and in-service. 





Ten Features of Good 
High-School Classrooms 


HE 1950-1960 decade, now well un- 

derway, is not starting out as though 
it were going to produce any major 
structural changes in the secondary- 
school curriculum, as answers to the 
problems that have been plaguing the 
school since the day it earnestly opened 
its doors to the masses. Perhaps the 
times are not right. Cold wars, atomic 
jitters, the continued rise in the cost of 
living, and similar pressures on the na- 
tional level are not exactly conducive to 
high-school experimentation on the local 
level. 

To a noticeable extent, school opera- 
tion has always reflected the times. The 
dominant spirit of the 1930-1940 period 
was the search for improved instruc- 
tional procedures. The 1940-1950 per- 
iod, dominated by the war, was largely 
one of retooling the secondary school 
to serve preinduction purposes and to 
foster morale-building activities on the 
home front. The latter years of the 
decade saw a return to the literature 
that had sparked curriculum study just 
prior to the war, but there was ap- 
parent no significant implementation of 
the literature. 

As for this decade, the concern for 
education that has possessed both the 
professional worker and the layman 
seems to have been (1) the need of 
more teachers and schoolrooms, due to 
mounting enrollments especially at the 
elementary level, and (2) the related 
need of better salaries. Within the past 
few years, the lay concern for better 
salaries and consequently better teach- 
ing, as evidenced in highly organized 
national movements as well as in more 
informal local steps, has been hearten- 
ing. It is just as noticeable that during 
these past few years there has been 
neither national nor local lay agitation 


By HAROLD SPEARS 


@ In his 28 years in the profession. Dr. 
Spears has worked at all four instruction- 
al levels, elementary, secondary, under- 
graduate, and graduate. Although hold- 
ing various administrative positions, he 
has retained his initial love for the class- 
room. He states that he has never held a 
job that did not permit him to spend a 
fair proportion of his time in the class- 
room. How a classroom works intrigues 
him. 

Adding to his previous publications, 
since 1949 he has published four books, 
“The Teacher and Curriculum Planning.” 
“Principles of Teaching.” “The High 
School for Today.” and “Some Principles 
of Teaching.” Harold Spears is one of the 
long line of schoolmasters who have come 
out of Indiana. He has been in San Fran- 
cisco for five years. the last four as 
Assistant Superintendent. 








of great significance for curriculum re- 
organization. And the handful of school 
patrons who have given any attention 
to the school curriculum have for the 
most part interpreted the times as in- 
viting adherence to the status quo. We 
must recall that the 1930-1940 decade 
was highlighted by lay interest and par- 
ticipation in curriculum reorganization. 

It is not our purpose in this short 
paper to review the ills of the school. 
This has been done repeatedly by na- 
tional commissions, educational confer- 
ees, textbook writers, and _ institute 
speakers. From the beginning it has 
been easier to find the goals of the 
school and the difficulties of achieving 
them than it has been to find the means 
of surmounting those difficulties. In a 
nutshell, the problem has been to pro- 
vide a broad and meaningful curriculum 
— meaningful to the great range of 
ability and purpose represented by all 
the youth of high-school age. If the 
answer to this enigma has not yet" been 
found, certainly the local high school 
cannot be blamed. It is to be blamed 
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only if it moves along complacently as 
though there were no such problem. 
This paper reviews the strength of good 
classroom procedure. 


The present respite from curriculum 
development need not prevent a school 
system from at least catching up with 
some unfinished business in the instruc- 
tional department. In fact, the absence 
of impelling national curriculum move- 
ments may be a blessing in disguise. 
Curriculum reorganization that involves 
major structural changes is not only dis- 
couraging for most school systems, but 
often it blinds them to simpler but more 
profound improvements that have been 
taking place in classroom operation. The 
current period may well act as a breath- 
ing spell, during which a local school 
can take inventory to assure itself that 
its instructional practices are in keeping 
with those that have stood the test of 
trial and evaluation in a statistically 
significant number of classrooms. 

The points that follow are presented 
as features of a good instructional pro- 
gram, features that have come with no 
radical change in curriculum structure. 
Instead, most of them can be classified 
in the area of classroom methods, in- 
volving such matters as teacher aitti- 
tudes, school atmosphere, and basic ap- 
preciations of the inherent nature of 
youth and fundamental American ideals. 
A few touch guidance and curricular 
offerings. This list is presented merely 
as a review of what we can find in good 
school operation all over the land. 


CLASSROOM METHODS 
Responsibility for learning is not 
thrown completely upon the stu- 
dent, but is shared by the teacher. 


The old take-it-or-leave-it attitude is 
not a part of the modern secondary 
school. The teacher’s responsibility goes 
far beyond making an assignment. To- 
day there is ample directed help in such 
matters as problem solving, foreign- 
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language study, and theme writing. A 
good teacher is judged so by the amount 
of help given the students, rather than 
by the number of failures recorded at 
the end of the term. He is sensitive to 
human need and to promising means of 
reaching each class member. Classrooms 
take on the atmosphere of work rooms 
rather than mere reciting rooms. Work 
to be done out of class is preceded by 
sufficient explanatory work in the class- 
room. There is no justification for a 
home assignment that must be under- 
taken without sufficient understanding. 
The old plan of making assignments and 
then withdrawing from the learning sit- 
uation until the student brought in his 
work to be checked is being discarded 
because of the human waste involved. 
The good teacher is a part of each step 
in the learning situation. 


The record of a teacher’s class marks, 
by semesters and by grading periods, 
acts as a quick supervisory diagnosis of 
instructional effectiveness. The record of 
dropouts in a teacher’s classes is also 
significant. The teacher’s distribution of 
marks reflects his distribution of in- 
struction, and is of direct concern to the 
principal. Good supervision in the high 
school includes periodic all-staff exam- 
ination of marking practices. Tables and 
charts of the distribution of marks, pre- 
sented on a departmental basis, reveal 
school practice, and serve as the basis 
for faculty discussion. These discussions 
invariably lead back into classroom 
methods. 


The pupil’s own shortcomings may be 
pointed out to him, but he should not 
have to carry the blame for poor teach- 
ing practices. Supervision must sit as 
the judge in such matters, and admin- 
istration cannot run away from the re- 
sponsibility. A growing adolescent’s loss 
of weight because of worry over class- 
room expectations with which he cannot 
cope is something that cannot be dis- 
missed from administrative responsi- 
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bility. Pupil discouragement, disinterest, 
and their accompanying evils often re- 
flect poor instructional methods. 


2. The work to be done is within 


range and comprehension of the 
student doing it. 


The school administration works close- 
ly with the home to see that the parent 
does not force a pupil into a program 
beyond his range of achievement. Like- 
wise good supervision assures the pupil 
that the teacher does not offer a course 
on an ability or appreciation level above 
his comprehension. For instance, it is 
an educational crime to require a stu- 
dent to take a required English course 
and then pitch the literature on an ap- 
preciation level above the learner. It is 
just as bad to require an American his- 
tory course for graduation and then for 
credit require the reading of materials 
that are above the reading and compre- 
hension level of those in the course. The 
modern school is staffed with teachers 
who appreciate the pedagogical neces- 
sity of beginning their work at the level 
of the student. 

This is not to say that the school is 
satisfied to permit the student to choose 
the level of his work. Instead, the mod- 
ern school knows a lot about each per- 
son, and is in a position to know what 
accomplishment to expect, and conse- 
quently in a position to set up classroom 
procedures accordingly. 

The good teacher sees that the ability 
of the brighter student is taxed to ca- 
pacity, just as he sees that the work is 
not pitched at a level above the slower 
child. To do these two things in the 
same classroom forces the teacher to use 
his ingenuity in setting up learning pro- 
cedures. The one-assignment-for-all, and 
the one-class-standard-for-all, are easy 
ways out, but they do not serve the 
teacher who wishes to pitch the work to 
the range and comprehension of each 
student. 


3. The teacher and the administrator 
respect the pupil’s maturity and 
accept him as a planner in the edu- 
cational endeavor, rather than treat 
him as a child who is to do little 
more than listen to dictates and 
carry out directions. 


The modern school offers opportuni- 
ties in the classroom and in the extra- 
class activities for the pupil to help plan 
the work that is to make up his program 
from day to day. The simple assign- 
study-recite formula of former days has 
been exposed as the easier method that 
a teacher could follow. Today the more 
difficult approach of taking students into 
the planning of their blocks of work, 
and into periodic evaluations of prog- 
ress to further more planning and learn- 
ing, is putting the older methods to 
shame. 

The atmosphere of work sought in 
the school is not one of students waiting 
to be started by teacher assignments, 
and then stopping until directed again. 
Instead, it is the atmosphere of work to 
be done that seems meaningful — stu- 
dent effort that does not run in short 
spurts. This implies co-operative plan- 
ning involving students as well as teach- 
ers. This type of classroom operation in- 
vites a reasonable number of pupils per 
class. For most teachers perhaps over 
thirty pupils would discourage this close 
relationship. 

In the extra-class field, the responsi- 
bilities assumed by students in the mod- 
ern school are much heavier than carry- 
ing the football helmets or planning a 
school party. Handling budgets to sup- 
port activities, helping to decide contro- 
versial matters that come up between 
schools, tackling student-welfare prob- 
lems, helping to work out athletic sched- 
ules, and managing the budgets of large 
student publications are examples of the 
host of meaningful experiences through 
which youth in a modern school have 
the right to develop. 
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4. Each student follows a program that 
respects his out-of-school endeavor 
and schedule. 


The teacher, in assigning homework, 
recognizes that the student needs to bud- 
get his out-of-school time and effort on 
approximately a week’s basis. Conse- 
quently, assignments are not made on 
the spur of the moment, but rather, ap- 
proximately a week’s work is announced 
in advance so that the student may piece 
his homework into his other activities of 
the week. Not only do short-notice home 
assignments not respect the other mean- 
ingful activities in a high-school youth’s 
life, but they deny him the chance to 
learn to budget his time. 


Some students cannot go to school a 
full day. The student of today’s high 
school can get a part-time school pro- 
gram if his life situation at the moment 
justifies it. He may be able to spend the 
morning in school and the afternoon on 
a job, or vice versa. The girl who mar- 
ries while in high school can come back 
to school for some functional courses 
for as little time as two hours a day. 
It is administratively easier to run a 
full day schedule for all, and discourage 
these part-time programs. However, ad- 
ministrative organization finds its true 
purpose in serving the educational needs 
of individual youth, and each deserves 
the schedule that fits him best. 


5. The high school accepts graciously 
all the students who come up from 
the school below. 


The modern high school is not a 
selective institution, in either an intel- 
lectual or an economic sense. It is there 
to serve all the youth rather than to 
skim the academic cream from the 
masses. In the really modern school 
there is no inclination on the part of 
teachers to sort or screen students as 
though grading oranges or cattle for 
the market. The modern teacher knows 
the great variations in the physical, so- 
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cial, and intellectual make-up of the 
race, realizing that the core of the 
American idea is recognition of the 
worth of each human being. The indif- 
ference toward and the consequent dis- 
couragement of the less interested stu- 
dent that was so apparent in yesterday’s 
school has no place in a modern sec- 
ondary school. 


The future of America rests in the 
potential power of her youth, this power 
being that of character as well as eco- 
nomic effectiveness. This potential 
strength or worth of an individual stu- 
dent is not to be taken lightly by any 
teacher. It is a value, a power, that has 
to be cultivated, developed, or brought 
out. To cast aside a portion of the stu- 
dents as untrained, unfit, or not ready 
for high school is to sell the birthright 
of the American public secondary school 
for a pot of scholastic porridge. 

But the practical application of this 
principle by the teachers calls for ad- 
ministrative help in such matters as (1) 
getting the right pupil in the right class, 
(2) arranging part-time schedules for 
some students, as treated above, (3) 
keeping classes down to a reasonable 
size, and (4) providing good super- 
visory leadership. 


6. The teacher understands and ap- 
plies classroom procedures that en- 
able him to individualize instruc- 
tion. 


To those who have worked at both 
the elementary- and secondary-school 
levels, it is apparent that in the basic 
teacher-training program, the elemen- 
tary-school teacher receives much more 
training in classroom methods than does 
the secondary-school teacher. 

For instance, it is common procedure 
for an elementary-school teacher to 
handle the class in two or three groups 
in such subjects as reading and arith- 
metic, effectively placing as many as two- 
thirds of the class on a laboratory study 
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plan while centering instructional atten- 
tion on a small segment of ten or so 
children. Consequently, she accepts it as 
natural for children in the room to be 
working and attaining at three or four 
or more different levels in the skill sub- 
jects. It is quite easy for her to appre- 
ciate that the children will also be at 
various levels in their social concepts 
and behavior patterns. 


More and more high-school teachers 
in subject areas once dominated by the 
group recitation plan, are today balanc- 
ing the recitation plan with some lab- 
oratory type plan that enables them to 
work with individual pupils or with 
small groups. They have profited by the 
classroom methods commonly used in 
the elementary schools and in the high- 
school laboratory subjects such as home- 
making, the sciences, and the arts. For 
instance, it is educationally expedient 
for a teacher of social studies, English, 
or foreign language, to alternate days 
of recitation with days of directed help. 


7. English classes reflect the functional 
use of language. 


It seems proper to pick out English 
for special consideration here, since by 
state or local requirement it is invari- 
ably designated as the core of the high- 
school curriculum. Improvement in the 
use of our language is the heart of the 
English program. It has never been es- 
tablished that the best way to improve 
one’s oral and written language is 
through the intensive study of formal 
grammar. As Fred Wolcott, a Michigan 
leader in the field of language arts, has 
pointed out, grammar is the science of 
language, and as such can claim all the 
cultural values of any other science such 
as botany or astronomy; the knowledge 
of grammar may enable those who 
possess it to talk about the common 
problems of language; but as a knowl- 
edge of botany will not of itself change 
plants, neither will a knowledge of gram- 


mar of itself change language habits. 

The intensive and scientific study of 
the more technical mechanics of the 
English language as a basic program for 
all pupils is giving way to practice in 
the functional use of the language. While 
the intensive study of grammar work- 
books once crowded out of the class- 
room adequate practice in the use of 
English, the modern English program 
now places the oral and written expres- 
sion of one’s own thoughts in the fore- 
most position. For learning to write 
there is no substitute for practice in it. 
This approach does not crowd out con- 
sideration of the mechanics of language 
structure for those students who best 
learn language-usage that way, but it 
does mean that such grammatical study 
must be a means to this other end, 
rather than an end or content in itself. 
To express oneself better is the major 
aim of the language arts. 


What the student has to say is recog- 
nized as highly significant by the Eng- 
lish teacher who then helps him improve 
his expression. Some of this is oral ex- 
pression, some of it written. In the 
earlier school the teacher’s caustic criti- 
cism of the student’s oral expression, as 
he tried to make his point, often put to 
flight his ideas. Likewise, the red-pencil 
search for errors on the written page 
seemed to take precedence over any in- 
structional concern for the writer’s 
ideas. Modern existence throws people 
together much more so than in the 
previous generation. Facility in the use 
of our own language is more important 
than ever before, and consequently the 
means of achieving it must stand the 
test of actual accomplishment. 


In today’s high school provision for 
the improvement of oral expression 
finds a place in the regularly required 
English classes, and is not relegated to 
an elective course in speech as was the 
case some years ago. The values of live 
language experiences, such as writing 
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for the school paper and participation 
in forums and plays, are recognized 
more and more in the regular English 
classes, rather than being relegated to 
special elective courses. 


The requirement of three or four 
years of English for graduation is justi- 
fied on the grounds that all students 
need it for their everyday existence. 
There is a growing appreciation among 
high schools that the English teacher 
needs to know more of the elementary 
techniques of teaching reading, so that 
the pupil can secure help in the regular 
class. The literature portion of the Eng- 
lish courses is also having to meet the 
functional test. Literary requirements 
must meet the test of being within the 
possible appreciation level of the stu- 
dent. This in turn has meant wide dif- 
ferentiation in the reading selections 
among the pupils of a given class. It is 
recognized that the effectiveness of the 
literature instruction must be its carry- 
over into the out-of-school reading hab- 
its of youth. High-school literature can 
no longer be looked upon as a dosage 
of culture to be taken and then for- 
gotten. 


The great variety of electives that 
came into the English department dur- 
ing the past thirty years or so is evi- 
dence that in curriculum planning it 
is simpler to add a new course than to 
revise an old one to incorporate new 
values. We are now recognizing that the 
required English courses can be much 
more meaningful if they draw freely 
upon these other areas. If a student has 
to elect an additional English course 
over and beyond the required ones in 
order to have the satisfaction of writing 
for print or that of speaking before an 
audience, then the majority who could 
profit by such experience will never 
have the opportunity. 

The English teacher’s classroom should 
be regarded by the student as the place 
where he can secure help in expressing 
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the things he needs to say and write in 
his school and out-of-school life. The 
great amount of time that is given Eng- 
lish in the high-school curriculum makes 
this possible. The high-school graduate 
should leave high school with facility in 
the use of his native language, proper- 
tionate to his particular life needs. Qur 
failures in accomplishing this to date 
largely reflect deficiencies in teaching 
methods, not deficiencies of human 
nature. 


8. The principal of the modern high 
school spends approximately a third 
of his time in the classrooms, as a 
part of an organized program to 
improve instructional procedures ° 
and materials. 


Unlike its sister, the elementary school, 
the American high school has been 
staffed in recent years with a core of 
assistants to the principal, to handle 
types of duties ranging from attendance- 
taking and ¢lass-scheduling on over to 


directing activities and counseling and 
disciplining pupils. Consequently, the 
principalship has been freed more and 
more for the general supervision of the 
school and the direction of the instruc- 
tional program, which after all is the 
heart of the school. 

Today’s principal is not willing to 
leave instructional problems to chance 
or entirely to outside specialists. He 
realizes the close relationship of each 
classroom to the larger instructional pat- 
tern of his school, and uses his ability 
and experience to interpret that relation- 
ship to others, and to effect such unity. 
He senses the dangers of these two ex- 
tremes of administration: (1) assuming 
all the responsibility for curriculum, as 
the one to make all the decisions, and 
(2) permitting the teachers all to go 
their merry way in doing what they 
please with their instructional programs. 
He gives leadership in instructional mat- 
ters, commanding respect for his under- 
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standing of and interest in the curricu- 
lum. In spending a third of his total 
school week in the classrooms, he is 
drawn there by interest rather than be- 
ing forced there by duty. 


An academic see-saw that commonly 
invokes lengthy arguments in graduate 
courses in supervision is the question, 
“Should the principal be expected to 
supervise the subjects in which he has 
had no particular training?” Instruc- 
tional leadership is something much 
broader and deeper than a knowledge of 
subject matter in the various high-school 
studies. It involves among other things 
a knowledge of how high-school youth 
learn. It calls first for a sound under- 
standing of good and bad methods of 
instruction, a knowledge that for the 
principal transcends the technicalities of 
the various subjects. The strong right 
arm of good instructional supervision 
is this ability to diagnose classroom ef- 
fectiveness through the application of a 
knowledge of instructional methods. 


9. There is noticeable a tendency to- 
ward courses and related activities 
that bear functional value in the 
lives of the students and conse- 
quently in that of the community. 


This tendency is apparent in the 
courses that have been added to the 
curriculum, many of these coming by 
legislative action and consequently re- 


flecting the public will. Health, physical — 


education, driver education, and the 
study of local government and civic af- 
fairs are examples of the courses in- 
stigated by the taxpayer, and reflecting 
his faith in the school’s ability to teach 
right action through courses set up in 
those specific areas of civic action. 


Examples of the scores of courses 
added during the first half of this cen- 
tury which relate directly to the things 
people do are practical mathematics, 
crafts, general shop, journalism, drama- 
tics, speech, typing, homemaking, and 


auto mechanics. This trend is likewise 
seen in the shifting of emphasis in the 
more academic courses of longer stand- 
ing, such as English, biology, chem- 
istry, physics, and modern languages. 
The applications of science have found 
place in the classroom alongside the 
basic principles. 

In the case of French and Spanish it 
is generally accepted that in today’s 
world, in which national groups are 
thrown more and more together, the 
major values rest with the use of the 
languages in communication. Conse- 
quently, as function in a sense takes pre- 
cedence over form, the direct method of 
instruction takes precedence over the 
purely grammatical. Talking a foreign 
language takes precedence over talking 
about it. In those classrooms devoid of 
the direct method, the teacher usually 
lacks facility in speaking the language, 
having received his own training in talk- 
ing about the language rather than talk- 
ing it. The study of sentence structure 
and form will retain a proper balance 
with the direct method of instruction. 
The teacher has many transcriptions to 
aid him in following the direct method. 


10. The curriculum of the modern 
school is broad enough to give each 
student a program that he accepts 
as meaningful to his life. 


The consolidation of small school dis- 
tricts into larger ones has provided 
larger high schools and consequently 
broader offerings to meet more needs. 
Even the smaller schools have found the 
more ingenious methods of extending 
their offerings, such as (1) alternating 
courses from year to year, (2) enabling 
a teacher to handle two or three related 
subjects at one class period, by means 
of a laboratory approach, and (3) tak- 
ing advantage of correspondence courses. 
Here again good methods of instruction 
come to the front, demanding super- 
visory leadership of the principal. 
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To provide each student a program 
meaningful to him calls for an adequate 
curriculum range, good guidance pro- 
cedures, and proper classroom methods 
of instruction. The ingenuity of the ad- 
ministrator is taxed to the limit in set- 
ting up a schedule of classes that en- 
ables each student to enter the courses 
best fitted to him. Inefficiency in carry- 
ing out this task results in schedule con- 
flicts, and the consequent compromises 
in courses to be selected. 


CONCLUSION 

Some of the curriculum study of our 
time has carried an element of blue-bird 
chasing, in which the administrator 
found it more exhilarating, and maybe 
less fatiguing, to chase off after a fancy 
curriculum pattern than to tarry a bit 
in his own classrooms. Any school staff, 
working over a period of time, with 
supervisory leadership, can devise an 
effective instructional yardstick by which 
to measure the good and the bad in 
classroom operation. 

In this article there has been no at- 
tempt to be comprehensive. There are 
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other classroom features of a modern 
secondary school as significant as the 
ten listed here. Furthermore, only a few 
of these methods are distinctive to a 
secondary school; most of them are 
features of a good elementary school. 
Today in teacher training and in school 
operation we discourage the old ten- 
dency of considering the two institutions 
as highly different. Their purposes are 
practically the same, and many of their 
methods should be. High-school youth 
respond to the same good procedures to 
which the younger children respond. 
The modern secondary school is a 
broader school than its forerunners, and 
in turn it is a busier school with greater 
intensity of effort on the part of both 
student body and staff. It is a thinking 
and doing school; with classroom meth- 
ods holding a more significant position 
than ever before. If some high schools 
have reneged to date on their obligation 
to study classroom procedures, the in- 
tensive consideration of such matters 
this coming school year would be most 
creditable. 





The Regional Project in Secondary Education 


The Regional Project in Secondary Education, now in its first year of operation, has four- 
teen participating schools in twelve counties in Northern California. These are Big Valley Joint 
Union High School, Modoc County; Biggs Union High School, Butte County; Colusa Union 
High School, Colusa County; Dunsmuir Joint Union High School, Siskiyou County; Escalon 
Union High School, San Joaquin County; Galt Union High School, Sacramento County; Hop- 
land Union High School, Mendocino County; Linden Union High School, San Joaquin County; 
Marysville Union High School, Yuba County; Mono County High School, Mono County; Napa 
Union High School, Napa County; Placer Union High School, Placer County; Tahoe-Truckee 
Junior-Senior High School, Placer County; and Winters Joint Union High School, Yolo County. 

Each of these schools has defined and outlined a project of its own choosing. In each case 
the project represents a phase of the instructional program to be given special emphasis in 
order that individual needs of pupils might be better met. 

Participating schools are in RPSE with a group of co-operating educational institutions 
and agencies, including Chico, Humboldt, and Sacramento State Colleges, County Offices of 
Education, and the State Department of Education. Each of these has resources which when 
identified may be utilized by Project schools. 

The Regional Project in Secondary Education represents a co-operative attempt on the 
part of those who compose it to bring needed resources to participating schools at times when 
they can be used most effectively. It is expected that the Project, currently supported by the 
Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco, will be in operation for two more years. It is hoped 
that close, co-operative working relationships between schools and other agencies during this 
time will result in some definitely improved practices in secondary education and point to 
ways by which continuous improvement may be made. — Wilson Little, Director. 





The In-Service Program in the 
Modesto High School 


anes ye like most other persons, 
respond fully only when there is a 
challenge that calls for vision and 
creativity. Certainly no other profes- 
sion has a greater challenge than has 
the teaching profession. A_ student, 
Sherman Conrad, writing in Young 
Voices phrased it bluntly, “But you 
have promised thus: One day the metal 
that you pour all base and crude into 
the crucible of study, shall come forth 
a precious glittering coinage. A love- 
liness and satisfaction within your 
weary hands. Well, mark you well, 
I’ve trusted you. My youth and faith 
are yours, I keep the pact. See to it 
that you’ve told the truth.” 

If the realization of that obligation 
is our responsibility no teacher at any 
stage of growth is wise enough, precise 
enough, or illumined enough. Only as 
the teacher is growing in knowledge, 
in skills, and in appreciation is he 
moving toward the ability to fulfill 
that insistent demand that youth is 
making and has a right to make upon 
him. The teacher cannot always wait 
for summer time to replenish his store 
of information, nor can he always set 
aside a semester or year for improving 
the skill in his specialized field, or the 
even more technical skills that are 
involved if the teaching process is to 
be made into a true learning situation 
for the youngsters. Often the need for 
an instructional technique is an urgent- 
ly felt and immediately needed one. 
His lack of ability to use a textbook 
skillfully and flexibly may hit a teach- 
er’s attention one day. He may need 
help in securing quick access to the 
“how-to-do-it” information he wants. 
He may have hitherto scorned the use 
of such a variety of procedures as 
study guides, contracts, units. He may 
be confused as to which device is 
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@ There is increasing recognition of the 
fact that the professional preparation of 
a teacher only begins in the college. It is 
a long process, the more substantial part 
of which occurs on the job in the public 
school. 

One of the most intriguing sets of mate 
tials about in-service education has been 
produced in Modesto. Grace M. Davis, 
Vice-Principal, Director of Curriculum and 
Dean of Girls, Modesto High School, has 
been an important figure in the program 
about which she interestingly writes in 
this issue of the Journal. 





which, and how to decide which is the 
best one for him to employ for his 
particular class in his specific situation. 
The teacher may find himself restless 
because he has for too long a time 
depended on a single method which 
may have been effective in itself, but 
which now is dragging him into bore- 
dom. Or he may suddenly become 
aware that he lacks the competency in 
his teacher-student relationships, in his 
classroom management, or he may be 
failing in any one of the other facts 
involved in precise teaching. Or, more 
unhappily, he and his co-workers may 
feel no sense of incompleteness nor any 
urge to do a better job. Such teachers 
only know that the glow has vanished, 
the patina has become dulled. Teach- 
ing is no longer an inspiration. 
Teaching is no longer fun. Teaching 
is just a job to be done for a specified 
number of hours for a specified sum 
of money. 

In the Modesto Secondary Schools, 
Modesto High School and Downey 
High School, the in-service program 
has five different steps each of which 
has been implemented by a series of 
“how-to-do-it” bulletins. The devices 
suggested for implementing the pro- 
gram are now collected in five bro- 
chures, each of which deals with one 
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of these five phases: (1) orientation of 
teachers, (2), selection of teachers, 
(3) training of teachers, (4) class- 
room visitation and subsequent confer- 
ence techniques, and (5) methods of 
evaluation. Perhaps a brief summary 
of the type of materials used in each 
aspect of the total in-service program 
may be helpful. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


If the administration thinks of the 
faculty as a symphonic ensemble, the 
choosing of the teachers is of primary 
importance. At Modesto always three 
and often more members of the staff 
are involved in each hiring situation. 
Different as these personalities are, 
each has the same philosophy and is 
looking for the same assurance that the 
individual will fit happily into the 
Modesto situation. Brochure No. 1, 
therefore, contains materials that will 
aid administrators in the making of 
the necessary decisions. First in the 
brochure is placed an analysis of the 
administrative duties that are involved 
in carrying out an in-service program. 
This analysis mentions the functions of 
the administrator, the specific items 
involved in each function, the reason 
for including each specific item, and 
the activities by means of which each 
item may be implemented. The princi- 
pal and any administrator responsible 
for the in-service program can thus 
check the degree to which the program 
is functioning. No one factor can 
thoughtlessly be neglected; no lack of 
balance can develop as a result of 
giving some phases preferential treat- 
ment while other items are forgotten. 

Application forms are included in 
this booklet, but far more important 
is the presence of a detailed list of 
techniques to be used in the selection 
of teachers. In this list are mentioned 
ten specific positive clues for which to 
look during the interview with candi- 
dates. Subheads make the interroga- 
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tion period an exact process. Here are 
mentioned also forty-two negative clues 
for which to watch in order to locate 
those tell-tale reactions that may devel- 
op during the interview. These clues 
range all the way from evasiveness or 
hedging on the unfavorable factors to 
scholarship or experience and to the 
attitude of “shopping around.” On this 
list there are “whistle stops” at many 
an indication that leads the interviewer 
to think, “I wouldn’t have him in my 
school.” 

To increase the probability that the 
teacher will remain happy after he has 
chosen the Modesto schools as his place 
of service, every opportunity is pro- 
vided for candidates to visit the school, 
to meet the other teachers, to see the 
system at its best and worst, and to 
absorb the enthusiastic aliveness of the 
school. 


INDUCTION AND ORIENTATION 


This booklet is a compilation of the 
materials used in familiarizing the new 
teachers with the general features of 
school. A schedule of orientation meet- 
ings covers a period of three weeks. 
These sessions, which are informal, may 
be in the library, the student-body 
room, or in a kitchen in the home- 
economics wing. Refreshments initiate 
each meeting, informal expositions by 
members of the staff offer information, 
and spirited questions from the new 
teachers end each session. 

This brochure includes a copy of the 
Teachers Manual, the Advisers Guide, 
and a memo three or four pages in 
length containing immediately needed 
information. 


CLASS VISITATION PROGRAM 


This booklet comprises a series of 
guide sheets for the supervisor. Copies 
of these sheets are given to each teacher 
so that he may acquaint himself with 
the basic philosophy of class visitations 
and the standards that he is expected 
to meet. 





THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


Since most teachers are on the defen- 
sive against any supervising system that 
implies criticism, it is most important 
that the notes on classroom visits should 
be used with great caution. There will 
be little difficulty if the supervisor 
assumes that the check lists may serve 
as a training course for himself and 
are one method whereby he can orient 
himself to a classroom situation, eval- 
uate procedures objectively, and keep 
a proper perspective as to what is 
important in any given classroom. If 
the supervisor regards these check lists 
as rating scales or as a club whereby 
he can bring people into line, the lists 
will fail in their purpose, and an open 
or hidden hostility will develop between 
the supervisor and the teacher. 


The preliminary visit is used to train 
the supervisor to look first for the 
strengths of the teacher and for sug- 
gestions as to ways in which he can 
be of actual service to the teacher. 


The check lists are arranged in a 
psychological order rather than a logi- 
cal order. Few teachers feel emotional 
strain over a discussion of their class- 
room environment since there is 
nothing very personal about such a 
discussion. Moreover, it deals with a 
situation that can be quickly remedied. 
A teacher who fails to accept sugges- 
tions for something that can be changed 
so simply as this may be a teacher who 
will fail to be amenable to suggestions 
about more serious matters. 


The third visit is the most important 
because it defines the philosophy and 
emphasis of the school. If the teacher- 
pupil relationship is fundamentally 
wrong, no successful techniques, no 
outstanding skill will make the teacher 
an effective member of the faculty 
group. The fourth classroom visit is 
used rather early if discipline is so 
obviously bad that attention should be 
called to it at once. 
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Teachers are commonly thought to 
resent “report cards,” being checked 
on, being told about their mistaken 
procedures. At Modesto teachers seem 
to garner happily the commendations, 
which justly outweigh the criticisms. 
They often take the carbon copies home 
to husbands and mothers. Frequently 
a teacher reports that even after years 
of teaching nobody before ever told 
him how good he was and why. Even 
the “sniffers” become in time recon- 
ciled because there are no hidden dag- 
gers which will be drawn out when it 
is too late to remedy the criticized 


procedure. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Busy teachers have little time for 
locating the latest materials and meth- 
ods. Often the university - prepared 
teacher has had little training in the 
techniques of teaching. As the occa- 
sion demands, therefore, the curriculum 
director issues bulletins to aid in a 
problem submitted to her to meet a 
need widely felt or perchance to meet 
a situation evident to her. Later these 
bulletins are arranged in a folder which 
is presented to all new teachers. This 
compendium at present includes 
succinct suggestions on teacher self- 
improvement techniques, student rela- 
tionships, general methods and those 
methods adapted for slow - learners. 
Included, too, are how-to-do-it sugges- 
tions on such techniques as questioning, 
discussion periods, classroom activities, 
panel discussions, field trips, ways of 
getting precise teaching, making tests 
fairer and having lessons easier to 
follow. Bulletins also have been issued 
on such tools of instruction as text- 
books, workbooks, study guides, and 
units. Included, too, are bulletins on 
the use of blackboards, bulletin boards, 
and supplementary pamphlets. These 
bulletins are written in a stripped down 
style to save the time of the teacher, 
although they are usually introduced 
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with a humorous, conversational type 
of original verse. 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


This booklet contains a preliminary 
rating chart, an evaluation sheet which 
is used by department heads, a self- 
checking chart entitled “Are You Doing 
Your Best Teaching?” and a final 
rating chart which permits an A, B, C, 
D, F rating on eleven factors of teach- 
ing. Since teachers in Modesto now 
seldom rate in the D or F classification, 
another rating scale has been prepared 
to show growth from a C to a B or A 
classification. This, too, is very specific 
and permits teachers to understand the 
points of superiority sought by admin- 
istrators. 


RESULTS OF THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


Creativity. Courses of study in art, 
agriculture, agriculture mechanics, 
mathematics, foreign language, lower 
division home economics, vocational 
home economics, biology, ninth-year, 
tenth-year and eleventh-year English, 
trades and industries, and in world 
geography have been written. This year 
other departments are constructing 
courses. 

These courses vary in length, in ap- 
proach, in format and in value. Each 
is a production of the individuals or 
group who prepared them. All are 
functional; all are slanted to the local 
situation. Many of them are creative 
in the best sense since they are original 
in concept and inventive in the way in 
which the concept has been initiated 
and developed. Certainly a wealth of 
unexpected and widespread talent has 
been tapped to bring out so much 
productivity in a year’s time. 

Basic materials such as_teacher’s 
source units, student units, “contracts,” 
and work sheets of various kinds have 
been prepared to supplement the basic 
texts. All manner of diagnostic and 
achievement tests have been pooled in 
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order to assist all members of a depart- 
ment. A text in functional English has 
been prepared for a refresher course in 
fundamentals. An even simpler text, 


Making It Easy, was written for slow- 
learners in the field of English since 
no commercial text was available. A 
compendium of hints for better teach- 
ing was written by a member of the 
agriculture department. This has since 
been published commercially. 


Articles in educational and trade 
journals are now common. Four or 
five such articles appear yearly in 
various periodicals. Teachers are en- 
couraged to present their experimental 
procedures to the profession and in 
nearly every field at least one teacher 
is now doing this. 

Co-operation. The in-service program 
is not a one-way or even two-way street. 
Rather, those in charge of the program 
are more in the position of being like 
a plaza into which lanes of traffic move 
and through which are brought loads 
of inspiration, ideas, usable materials, 
and effective devices, all of which can 
be in turn dispatched to all other 
teachers. Eagerness to share becomes 
the mark of distinction in the Modesto 
school system. The appreciation, par- 
ticuarly of young teachers, is a spark 
to more willingness to pool knowledges, 
skills, and materials. At a recent foot- 
ball banquet, a sports writer in a 
humorous but surprised tone remarked, 
“This is the ‘thank-youingest’ school 
I’ve ever seen. Why even the water-boy 
rates an accolade.” Every suggestion 
from a teacher makes the in-service 
program more effective. Never is the 
administrator thought of as the pro- 
ducer or even as the prime instigator 
of the in-service program. He is a 
pusher-on of ideas and an expediter of 
ideals and of insights. At Modesto 
the in-service program is everybody’s 
program; everyone gives to it and 
profits by it. 





Subject-Combinations of Biology 
Teachers in California High Schools, 
1949-1950 


| tn of the more important factors 
determining effective biology instruc- 
tion in high school are the adequate 
training of biology teachers by profes- 
sional schools and the assignment of 
subjects to biology teachers by secon- 
dary-school administrators. Staff mem- 
bers of institutions preparing candidates 
for high-school biology teaching are 
properly concerned that their students 
be amply grounded in subject matter 
which they will be called upon to teach 
and that they acquire basic skills in 
modern educational methods. 


In order to train biology students 
satisfactorily for secondary-school posi- 
tions it is necessary to know in some 
detail the nature of the positions in 
which they are likely to serve. This 
study was undertaken to reveal some of 
the subjects which graduates of Cali- 
fornia state colleges would be called 
upon to handle. It summarizes the sub- 
ject combinations of all high-school 
biology and life-science instructors in 
California for the school year 1949- 
1950. The data were obtained from the 
1949-1950 number of the California 
School Directory. Each high-school prin- 
cipal in California supplies for inclusion 
in the Directory the name of each sec- 
ondary-school teacher on his staff to- 
gether with the subject assignment of 
each instructor. Unfortunately these 
data do not include the number of sec- 
tions in each field, nor the student load 
in each subject. However, the data on 
which this paper is based are sufficient 
to indicate that further consideration 
should be given to the certification of 
teachers and to current practices of 
teacher training if California high- 
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@ The minimum amount of training in 
subject matter that is necessary to pre- 
vent incompetent teaching is always a 
subject of concern to thoughtful educators. 
The situation in California under the Gen- 
eral Secondary Credential contrasts sharp- 
ly with that prevailing elsewhere in the 
United States, for example in those States 
under the jurisdiction of the North Cen- 
tral Association. In California a teacher 
who holds a General Secondary Creden- 
tial may teach in any field to which he 
is assigned regardless of his subject 
matter 

The case of the specialist in one field. 
biology. is here presented by Leo F. 
Hadsall, Professor of Biology. Fresno 
State College since 1932, prior to which 
he taught in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. He presents for 
the readers of the Journal a survey of the 
facts about biology teacher's loads in the 
high schools of California. Dr. Hadsall is 
President-Elect of the National Associa- 
tion of Biology Teachers and has been 
active in curriculum work in co-operation 
with the State Department of Education. 
He has written quite extensively for pro- 
fessional journals, including previous con- 
tributions to the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 





school biology students are to have sat- 
isfactory instruction in the life-science 
area. 

California high schools vary consid- 
erably in size. In 1949-1950 their en- 
rollments ranged from 11,000 to 5,774 
in 406 high schools employing 1,454 
science teachers. Since only five high 
schools had enrollments greater than 
3000, the schools for the purposes of 
this study have been grouped in classes 
of 500 students or multiples thereof up 
to 3000. The additional five schools 
have been treated as over 3000. As 
Table I indicates, 49.8 per cent of the 
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schools had enrollments of 500 or less 
with a mean enrollment of 231.8 stu- 
dents and 70.4 per cent of the schools 
had enrollments of 1000 students or less. 

Many of the graduates of California 
state colleges find their initial employ- 
ment in the smaller high schools. More- 
over, 40.9 per cent of all high-school 
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science teachers in California are em- 
ployed in high schools with enrollments 
not exceeding 1000 students. See Table 
II. The subjects handled by science 
teachers in schools with enrollments not 
exceeding 1000 students are therefore 
of especial interest to those concerned 
with teacher training. 


TABLE | 


Distribution and Enrollments of 406 California High Schools Employing 
Science Teachers, 1949-1950 








No. of 


Enrollments Schools 


No. of 
Counties 


Mean 
Enrollment 


Minimum 


Enrollment 


Maximum 
Enrollment 





55 
35 
22 
12 
8 
5 
3 


495 

991 
1500 
1927 
2449 
2932 
5774 


ll 
509 
1001 
1508 
2010 
2618 
3007 


231.8 

717.5 
1217.1 
1693.4 
2231.6 
2781.5 
4308.0 








TABLE Il 
Distribution of 1454 California High—School Science Teachers, 1949-1950 








Enrollments 


Biology 
and Life 
Science 


Chemistry Physics 





53.7% 
42.3% 
44.6% 
43.2% 
46.8% 
42.7% 
48.8% 


52.4% 
29.0% 
4.4% 
15.1% 
14.8% 
15.4% 
12.2% 


35.2% 
26.2% 
13.1% 
13.9% 
14.3% 
11.8% 

9.8% 





46.1% 28.4% 21.2% 








The term “life science” has acquired 
some significance in California. Since 
biology is also referred to as the science 
of life or living things it may be well to 
note the distinction. 

Courses listed under life science are 
typically more elementary than custom- 
ary biology courses. In most instances 


greater emphasis is placed on health 
education in life-science courses than in 
customary biology courses. In some in- 
stances health education may constitute 
as much as 70 per cent of the course. 
Life science has attained more recogni- 
tion in high schools with enrollments 
exceeding 1000 students. It has received 
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greater emphasis in urban areas. 

The combination of biology and life 
science has maintained more stable sta- 
tus throughout California high schools 
than either chemistry or physics. The 
number of chemistry instructors rather 
closely approximates the number of bio- 
logical-science instructors in schools 
with enrollments under 500, then like 
physics drops off in the larger schools. 
See Table II. 


Since course load is an important 
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factor in determining effective instruc- 
tion the Directory was carefully screened 
to determine the number of subjects 
taught by each of the 671 biology and 
life-science teachers in California, 1949- 
1950. As shown in Table III, 58.6 per 
cent of 169 teachers in schools with en- 
rollments of 500 or less taught four or 
more subjects and 28 per cent of 118 
teachers in schools with enrollments 
ranging from 501-1000 taught three or 
four subjects. 


TABLE III 


Number of Subjects Taught by Each of 671 California High—School Biology 
and Life—Science Teachers, 1949-1950 








No. of 
Science 
Teachers 1 


School 
Enrollments 


2 


Number of Subjects Taught by Each Teacher 


(Per Cent) 


3 5 





2.4 
22.9 
43.2 
30.3 
40.9 
53.3 
50.0 


11.2 


27.8 
24.6 
15.8 
27.7 
11.8 

2.1 
15.0 


15.5 





27.7 





clooocooooo)]~ 
wbliocoooofole 


20.7 3. 





Wright, reporting on subjects taught 
by biology teachers in third-class school 
districts of Pennsylvania, 1945, points 
out that 

” . two subjects were taught by 115 
teachers or 53.00 per cent of the biology 
teachers. Three subjects were scheduled for 
30 teachers or 13.82 per cent of the biology 
teachers. Four subjects were taught by five 
teachers or 2.30 per cent of the biology teach- 
ers. Five subjects were scheduled for two 
teachers or 0.92 per cent of the biology 
teachers.” + 

It would appear that California school 
administrators have not been as success- 
ful as Pennsylvania school administra- 
tors in limiting the number of subject 


1 Wright, William Albert Earl, “Subjects Taught by 
Science Teachers In Third Class School Districts of 


Pennsylvania,” Se: 


hool Science and Mathematics, Jan., 
1945; pp. 45-51. 


assignments for high-school 
teachers. 

In addition to the number of subject 
assignments the variety of assignments 
is pertinent. As shown in Table IV, 795 
assignments in the immediate area of 
the biological sciences were given 671 
biology and life-science teachers in Cali- 
fornia. Of this group, 30.7 per cent re- 
ceived additional assignments in the 
physical-science area and 24.0 per cent 
received additional assignments in the 
general-science area. On this basis it 
would seem that a biological-science 
major with a general-science or physi- 
cal-science minor would be well-quali- 
fied for a California secondary-school 
position. 


biology 
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TABLE IV 


Science Subject Assignments of 671 California Biology and 
Life—Science Teachers, 1949-1950 
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However, the solution is more com- 
plex. Table V shows that 57.37 per cent 
of the 671 biology and _life-science 
teachers received assignments in fields 
not clearly related to science and 72 
high-school courses outside the natural- 
science fields were included in this vari- 
ety of assignments. In addition, 38 
(5.7 per cent) of the 671 instructors 
were responsible for some form of sec- 
on“ary-school administration. 


This condition is possible because the 
California General Secondary Credential 
authorizes the holder to serve as a 
teacher in grades seven through four- 
teen, and does not limit the fields within 
which the teacher may serve. 


The specific requirements for this 
credential may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


The applicant for this credential must 
hold a bachelor’s degree from a four- 
year college and have completed thirty 
additional semester hours of postgradu- 
ate work of upper-division or graduate 
level. This postgraduate work shall in- 
clude six semester hours in professional 
education courses, and six semester 
hours in subject fields commonly taught 
in junior and senior high schools. 

Forty semester hours of general edu- 
cation with a minimum of six semester 
hours in each of the following four 
areas shal] have been completed during 
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TABLE V 


Subject Assignments of 671 California Biology and Life—Science 
Teachers, 1949-1950 
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the five year program: (1) science and 
mathematics, (2) the practical arts and 
fine arts such as arts, music, homemak- 
ing, health education, physical educa- 
tion, industrial arts, and similar fields, 
(3) social studies, (4) the communica- 
tive arts such as languages, literature, 
speech arts, and similar fields. 
Twenty-two semester hours of profes- 
sional work in education shall include 
the following areas: (1) the scope and 
function of the secondary school, (2) 
growth and development; the learning 
process; mental hygiene or personality 
development, (3) counseling and guid- 
ance, (4) curriculum; methods; evalua- 
tion of instruction at the secondary 
level, (5) six semester hours of directed 


teaching. At least one-half of this re- 
quirement shall be completed by teach- 
ing any grade from seven through 
twelve. Successful teaching experience in 
public schools or in private schools of 
equivalent status may be substituted for 
directed teaching at the rate of one year 
of full-time teaching for one-half of the 
requirement. 

One major and one minor, in teach- 
ing fields commonly taught in Califor- 
nia senior or four-year high schools, or 
a major in a field not commonly taught 
and two minors in acceptable teaching 
fields shall also be completed. The mini- 
mum requirements for a major shall be 
thirty-six semester hours, of which twelve 
shall be upper-division or graduate 
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work. The minimum requirements for a 
minor shall be twenty semester hours. 
Majors and minors shall be selected 
from the fields of 


1. Social studies. 

2. Life science and general science. Life 
science or biology; physics and chem- 
istry or general physical science; and 
additional preparation in one or more of 
the life sciences to complete the major. 

3. Physical science and general science. 

Physics and chemistry or general phys- 

ical science; life science or biology; and 

additional preparation in one or more of 
the physical sciences to complete the 
major. 

English. 

Speech. 

Language arts. 

Foreign language. 

Mathematics. 

. Health education. 

Special fields including agriculture, art, 

business education, physical education, 

homemaking, industrial arts, librarian- 
ship, music, and speech arts. 


SOSPNAMS 


_ 


Unless individual colleges held their 
requirements for graduation above the 
level set by the State Department of 
Education an applicant for the general 
secondary credential might receive ap- 
proval and be assigned high-school 
biology by a California school adminis- 
trator if he had completed the minimum 
of six semester hours work in college 
science and mathematics combined. This 
would not necessarily include a single 
course in college biological science. 


At the Fresno State College the pres- 
ent general-education requirement in 
natural sciences for the bachelor’s de- 
gree is nine semester hours. This must 
include at least one course in biological 
science and one course in physical sci- 
ence, the remaining units being selected 
as the student wishes. There is no re- 
quirement of a laboratory science. It 
would be possible at this institution for 
a social-science major to have com- 
pleted the minimum of nine semester 
hours of natural science including seven 
units from nonlaboratory courses in 
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physics, geology, chemistry, or mete- 
orology, and two units in the history of 
biology for the bachelor’s degree. This 
individual might complete the fifth year 
majoring in social science, including six 
semester hours of practice teaching in 
any grade from seven through twelve. 
On this basis he would be authorized to 
teach any subject commonly taught in 
California high schools, grades seven 
through fourteen, including biology. 
The responsibility for wise choice of 
assignment is thus left in the hands of 
administrators and this study seems to 
indicate that there is room for im- 
provement. 


The colleges have set up majors and 
minors with the object of preparing 
qualified teachers. The Fresno State 
College offers majors and minors in 
biology, in natural science, and in life 
science with a minor in general science. 
The credential major in life science and 
general science requires 36 semester 
hours of work including at least 12 
semester hours of upper division. This 
must include: 


1. General botany. 3-5 semester hours. 

2. General zoology. 3-5 semester hours. 

3. Entomology or bacteriology. 4-5 semester 
hours. 

. Genetics or heredity and evolution. 2-3 
semester hours. 

. Human physiology. 3 semester hours. 

. Electives from the fields of chemistry, 
physics, geology, atronomy, and meteo- 
rology. 6 semester hours. 

. Upper-division electives in zoology in- 
cluding a field course. 7 semester hours. 

. Upper-division electives in botany in- 
cluding a field course. 6 semester hours. 


The specific requirements of field 
courses while drawing criticism from 
certain members of our own staff, have 
been maintained to date. There are those 
among us who believe that biology is 
the science of living things and not 
necrology. Some of us are convinced 
that the best form of visual education 
is the natural object in its natural 
environment. 
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Careful guidance by staffs of teacher- 
training institutions seems the best 
means of preparing candidates ade- 
quately for high-school biology posi- 
tions. As the increase of postwar en- 
rollment moves upward from the ele- 
mentary through the secondary schools 
the problem may become more acute. 
Under the present form of accreditation 
there will always be administrators who 
will assign an athletic coach to academic 
subjects as immediate needs dictate. 
Some professional educators have de- 
fended the general secondary credential 
as good job insurance. There is un- 
doubtedly need for a general secondary 
credential for staffs of smaller high 
schools. The State Department of Edu- 
cation might well consider limitations 
as to types of schools in which such 
a credential would be valid. 

Unless this should happen the staffs 
of teacher-training institutions may be 
faced with the alternative of generaliz- 
ing even more the training of secondary- 


school teachers. This alternative is not 
likely to find favor with some educators. 

Within the past week I received a 
questionnaire containing the following 
question, “Do you think that scholar- 
ship is more important in teaching than 
the attitude of the teacher toward the 
student?” Is it not comparable to asking 
whether air or water is more important 
in sustaining human life? 

Liberty Hyde Bailey is reported to 
have told one of his associates that he 
could enter a rural schoolroom and 
teach a lesson without preparation. He 
entered such a schoolroom and taught a 
splendid lesson centered around a knot- 
hole. It has been pointed out that this 
able botanist had behind him years of 
preparation both in natural science and 
in dealing with his fellow men. Both 
techniques and basic knowledge are nec- 
essary for effective instruction in high- 
school biology. Good guides are familiar 
with the areas in which they tread. 
Good teachers are guides. 








task it is to carry on. 





AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


On Thursday, May 8, 1952 Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, died in Sacramento, thus bringing to a 
close the distinguished career of a beloved figure in the educational life 
of California and the nation. His name has been closely linked with the 
California Society of Secondary Education and the Journal since their 
beginning. His kindly wisdom, honest courage, and great vision will 
more than ever now-serve as a source of inspiration to those whose 














Science Education for Today 
and Tomorrow 


HE WORLD of today with atomic 

energy, television, jet engines, anti- 
biotics, and many other developments 
opens tremendous opportunities for sci- 
ence education. To think of preparing 
pupils who will be living in 1975 with 
all of the advances that may take place 
in the next twenty-five years is a chal- 
lenge to the science educator. Today’s 
world with its great advancements in the 
technological field has brought a need 
for scientific knowledge into the life of 
everyone. In order for the nation to 
continue its high level of technological 
development we must produce in ever- 
increasing numbers research scientists 
and technicians.’ To meet these chal- 
lenges science educators at the elemen- 
tary and secondary level are examining, 
readjusting, and broadening their pro- 
gram. 

Greater emphasis is being given to 
science instruction in the elementary 
school. The science program in the ele- 
mentary school is moving from one of 
identification and naming of things to 
one in which problems of significance to 
the learners are considered. How do 
rocks make soil? Why should I select 
a glass of milk instead of coca-cola for 
lunch? Where does electricity come 
from? Actual experiences with the mate- 
rial being studied are given rather than 
merely reading about them in books. 

The junior high school is also moving 
into a period of change in science in- 
struction. Emphasis is on developing 
skills of critical thinking as well as a 
selection of material which is related to 
the experiences of the pupil and per- 
tinent to his interests. The one-year 
General Science course is being replaced 
by a three-year sequence in the seventh, 


1“The Human Resources of the United States,” 
Scientific American, September 1951. 
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By ARCHIE J. MacLEAN 





@ In this technical age, the importance 
of science intrudes at every turn. Not only 
the content of science, but even more im- 
portant its thods of thinking are basic 
in any educational scheme that pretends 
to be modern and comprehensive. 

Archie J. MacLean, Supervisor of Sci- 
ence Education, Curriculum Division, Los 
Angeles City Schools for the past six 
years, discusses the broad implications of 
the modern world for science education. 
She was for many years teacher of sci- 
ence in elementary and high schools, and 
has long been active in local, state and 
national science-education organizations. 








eighth, and ninth grades. If scientific 
knowledge is to become important in 
the lives of pupils it must become a part 
of their regular education at every level. 
It is not the place of the junior high 
school to present the complete and final 
knowledge about a topic, but to lay the 
foundation for further study, to en- 
courage interest in science, and to nur- 
ture curiosity. The junior-high-school 
science teacher is helping to prepare a 
citizen who can understand the need for 
greater support of a public-health pro- 
gram because he is familiar with the 
proper functioning of his body and the 
part good health-practices play in keep- 
ing it functioning properly; a future 
homeowner who will have many mech- 
anical devices in his home — washing 
machine, dishwasher, garbage grinder, 
television set, automobile and maybe his 
own helicopter in the back yard. Be- 
cause we do not know specifically what 
will be needed in the future, pupils must 
be prepared to use the skills and knowl- 
edge learned today for tomorrow’s prob- 
lems. These skills and knowledge should 
include ability to use critical thinking 
in solving problems of everyday living, 
understanding concepts concerning nat- 
ural environment and the application of 
scientific principles to daily living. 
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Science instruction in the senior high 
school is broadening its offerings to 
meet the needs of all students. Biology 
classes are studying such problems as 
the wise use of natural resources, be- 
havior of living things, food supply, 
conserving health, and genetic improve- 
ment of plants and animals. Some high 
schools are providing classes in physical 
science for the pupil who does not plan 
to go on to college. These classes pro- 
vide instruction in the application of 
scientific principles to home appliances, 
building material, water and power 
sources, transportation and communica- 
tion from the point of view of the con- 
sumer. Such courses give opportunity 
for pupils to have firsthand experiences 
with the material under study. They are 
not lecture-reading-courses but courses 
of “doing.” This method of presentation 
is vital to the success of such courses. 
The introduction of these courses does 
not imply that high schools should 
neglect the responsibility of giving basic 
training in science to prospective sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians. A 
plan should be developed in each school 
whereby talented pupils are encouraged 
to prepare for careers in science or en- 
gineering. These pupils should be guided 
and adequately trained to enter univ- 
ersities and colleges of engineering. 
They should be well trained in mathe- 
matics, the traditional biological and 
physical sciences and, above all, should 
develop facility and skill in critical 
thinking and written and oral expres- 
sion. One large high school is experi- 
menting with this problem by selecting 
at the A-10 level a group of pupils in- 
terested in careers in science. These pu- 
pils are assigned to a special science 
class each semester. In the A-10 semester 
they study basic biological knowledge. 
Basic concepts in physical science are 
developed in the eleventh grade. At the 
twelfth grade opportunities for special 
interests and enrichment in all three 
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areas — biology, physics, and chemistry 
are given. The selected group of stu- 
dents and the definite purpose of the 
course enable the teacher to provide op- 
portunity for each pupil to work ac- 
cording to his capacity. 

Modifications within the content of 
the traditional physics and chemistry 
courses are also taking place. Greater 
emphasis on the structure of matter, 
electronics, and radiology is found in 
many classes. 

Publishers of textbooks are aware of 
this changing pattern in science instruc- 
tion. Some of the new science texts re- 
flect the recommendations for science 
instruction published in the National 
Society for the Study of Education 46th 
Year Book.? Greater emphasis is given 
in helping pupils develop skills in crit- 
ical thinking. More information on prac- 
tical applications of scientific principles 
to everyday living will be found. Con- 
tent is selected that is suitable to the age 
level for which the material is being 
written. Texts written with the same sub- 
ject-matter content for students of vary- 
ing abilities will be found. 

Science teachers are meeting the chal- 
lenge of the times in several ways. At a 
recent conference for science teachers 
held at Mills College such problems as 
these were discussed: 


What are some good techniques for teach- 
ing science, particularly in moving toward 
individualizing instruction in large classes? 

What methods can science teachers use to 
help pupils develop skill in critical thinking? 

How can we find out the needs and interests 
of children and society, and how can we de- 
velop a functional science program in terms of 
these needs? 

How can traditional science content be ad- 
justed to the newer trends in Science Edu- 
cation? 


Three sessions were spent in small 
group discussions of these problems. 
While no final solutions to the problems 


2 National Society for the Study of Education — 46th 


ci 


Year Book, Part 1. 
Schools.” 1947. 


“Science Ed in A 
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were made there was ample opportunity 
for exchange of ideas. The teachers tak- 
ing part in the discussions will be look- 
ing for solutions as they continue work 
in their classrooms. Some conclusionss 
presented by the group were:* 


“Since satisfactory behavior changes are the 
ultimate goal of teaching, we should strive to 
develop attitudes, interests, and appreciations 
as well as to instill knowledge and facts in 
our pupils. Individual needs, interests, and dif- 
ferences should be recognized, and curricular 
materials and techniques built to give satis- 
factory response to these characteristics in 
young people within the classroom.” 


The group discussing critical think- 
ing listed these suggestions as helpful 
in developing ability to apply skills in 
critical thinking: 


“Give a follow-up demonstration that em- 
bodies several principles that have been stud- 
ied, and ask students to explain it. 

Follow experiments with data from similar 
(but not identical) experiments, and ask for 
an interpretation of the data. 

Watch for newspaper articles or headlines 
that bear on topics studied, and ask students 
for critical estimates of them. 

At first deal with familiar problems and 
materials, so that the gap which must be 
bridged by transfer is a short one at first, 
then lengthen it. 

Watch for opportunities to apply knowledge 
gained in the laboratory to the home; point 
up these opportunities. 

Do not assume that a transfer is made; 
work for it.” 


Another group agreed that: 


“General education is the major responsi- 
bility of secondary schools; therefore, it is a 
major responsibility of science instruction. 

There is a large and continuing need in the 
United States at present for high-level scien- 
tific skills. 

Science programs in secondary schools must 
emphasize both general education and the lo- 
cation and development of scientifically tal- 
ented youth. This aim to be achieved by limit- 
ing the size of classes, possible groupings on 
the basis of ability and interest, science clubs 
or organizations, and effective counseling in 
the scientific areas.” 


* Proceedings of Annual Summer Conference, Mills 
College, Oakland, Californie, June 28-30, 195). National 
Science Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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The ever-increasing need on the part 
of science teachers to keep abreast of 
new developments in their fields finds 
them attending lectures and university 
classes for refresher work and reading. 

Greater emphasis on the use of cur- 
rent material is made in many science 
classes. The tremendous interest in sci- 
ence by the layman as well as startling 
new developments has made science ac- 
complishments first-page news in papers 
and magazines. Industry is also con- 
tributing to current literature by sup- 
plying charts and booklets for use in 
the schools. 

The science teacher is making use of 
the community as a resource for in- 
struction. Every community has innum- 
erable opportunities for illustrating the 
applications of the principles of science. 
Starting within the school itself, a trip 
to the heating plant, the school shops, 
or the auditorium will illustrate ways 
in which our knowledge of light, sound, 
heat, and machines has been used. On 
the school grounds, examples of erosion 
can often be found as well as ways in 
which it is being prevented. Around the 
block or down the road is a nearby 
garage, a traffic light, a plowed field, a 
railroad track with its expansion joints, 
all of which have a potential science 
lesson. Going farther afield to the com- 
munity telephone exchange, power plant, 
water filtration plant, steel factory, or 
many other places, will help the pupil 
to realize that the applications of sci- 
entific knowledge are an important part 
of his daily living. 

Science teachers are aware of their 
problems and are seeking solutions to 
them through experimentation in the 
classroom and reporting results to their 
colleagues through conferences, work- 
shops, and journals. 

In order to carry on a science pro- 
gram to meet the needs of today and 
tomorrow, the colleges and universities 
must modify their present program of 
training science teachers. Too often the 
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same program is given for the prepara- 
tion of a science teacher as is given for 
the preparation of a research worker. 
The training of teachers is a specific 
job in itself. The science teacher needs 
a broad science background. Basic 
knowledge in both the biological and 
physical sciences is essential. Highly 
technical graduate courses in special 
fields are not necessary for teachers in 
the secondary schools. A clear under- 
standing of growth and development of 
children is important. Skill in present- 
ing scientific knowledge at the appro- 
priate level is exceedingly important. 
There is no place for the “watered- 
down” college course in the secondary 
schools. Courses in methods involving 
the specific problems of science teach- 
ing are essential. Skill in the proper use 
of instructional materials — textbooks, 
library references, and visual materials 
must be mastered. An understanding of 
how to achieve the best environment in 
the room used for science classes, in- 
volving bulletin boards, living materials, 
references, displays, all are a part of 
effective preparation for science teach- 
ers. None should be neglected. Skill in 
directing the education of pupils to the 


end that they achieve habits of critical 
thinking are of vital importance. 

Science teachers for tomorrow must 
be well equipped with a thorough un- 
derstanding of children, the laws of 
learning, basic knowledge in the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, and skills 
in presenting material to pupils. This 
can only be achieved through a care- 
fully developed plan of preservice edu- 
cation, including practice in the use of 
this acquired knowledge in the actual 
classroom. 


As science teachers plan for tomorrow 
these challenges face them: 


Providing science experiences for all pupils. 

Helping pupils develop skills of critical 
thinking. 

Developing skills for helping pupils work to 
their capacity. 

Seeking out ever-increasing numbers of stu- 
dents interested in science as a vocation, and 
giving them guidance and instruction. 

Modifying the secondary-school science pro- 
gram to meet needs of pupils who have had a 
rich background of science in the elementary 
school. 


Science teachers will meet these chal- 
lenges and prepare today’s pupils to live 
in tomorrow’s world. 
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Gleanings from Correctional Service 
Regarding Personality Development 
In Educational Institutions! 


THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 


The purposes of education, what we 
think the schools should accomplish 
with children and youth, determine 
what we consider important in educa- 
tion. The insights or methods we might 
glean from another field such as cor- 
rectional service, for possible use in 
the personality development of children 
in the schools, are also determined by 
by our views regarding the objectives 
of education. An accepted purpose of 
education is to encourage the acquisi- 
tion by pupils of knowledge of the 
facts, theories and values essential to 
live wisely in a democratic society. A 
second is to give training in the funda- 
mentals and in occupational informa- 
tion and skills to meet the practical 
demands of everyday life. 

In addition to the ability to earn a 
living and understand the civilization 
in which he lives, many other demands 
which are important in human life, 
are made upon the individual. For 
instance, there is the acceptance with- 
out serious emotional disturbance of 
the difficulties and the certain-to-be 
problems in family life or in other 
personal relations in modern society. 
The ability to accept oneself for better 
or for worse and to get along with 
relatives, friends and colleagues amic- 
ably and understandingly should be 
noted. Although competencies in the 
so-called educational fundamentals may 
be regarded as a necessary foundation 
for the educated person, these other or 
more emotional aspects of personality 
development are tremendously import- 


1 The writer has presented the concept of education 
as personality development in a volume entitled Mental 
Hygiene in School Practice, Stanford University Press, 
1943. 
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By NORMAN FENTON 





@ Chiefly through attention to abnormal 
persons are we developing insight and 
sensible ways of caring for the needs of 
the normal group. It may be that the 
difference between the two is one of 
degree rather than kind. The problems of 
normal people are merely enlarged in the 
severely maladjusted. 

Dr. Norman Fenton, Deputy-Director, 
Classification and Treatment, California 
Department of Correction is uniquely qual- 
ified to indicate the close connection and 
necessary applications between the two 
fields. He has had long and succegsful 
experience in dealing with normal and 
abnormal persons in both correctional and 
normal educational settings. His book, 
“Mental Hygiene in School Practice” is 
a landmark in the field. He reecived his 
Ph.D. from Stanford. 





ant for healthful and happy living. 

This preface about education and its 
purposes should be kept in mind during 
our all-too-brief journey into the field 
of correctional service. The objectives 
of this article may be better achieved 
if the reader were to regard correc- 
tional service as an occupational area 
akin to nursing service, or medical 
service, or to social service. It is rela- 
tively new as a profession. It needs 
to be recognized as an educational 
entity and to become better accepted 
as an area of college and university 
offerings.? 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 

From its title, it is obvious that this 
paper will contain some _biographic 
notes of my experiences in correctional 
service. From the late spring of 1928 
until the summer of 1944, I had the 


2 For a statement to this end see: “The Graduate 
Schoo! of Correctional Service," School and Society, 
June 23, 1951, Vol. 73, pages 385-388. 
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unusually interesting opportunity, on 
the one hand, of directing from the 
standpoint of correctional service a 
State program for the prevention or 
treatment of the various kinds of mal- 
adjustments in children and youth,’ 
and, on the other, of training teachers 
and counselors in the point of view and 
methods of guidance. 


A major need for the advancement 
of mental hygiene in the schools is the 
practical training of personnel. No 
program of mere clinical work can 
render more than a very superficial 
service, unless the personnel in the 
schools are informed in regard to the 
methods of understanding children and 
meeting their needs as individuals. 

In order to help the children and 
their parents we studied the more inti- 
mate areas of the pupil’s life as a per- 
son, in addition to customary matters 
of school achievement in the so-called 
fundamentals. Our group of correc- 
tional workers who journeyed to Cali- 
fornia communities, upon invitation, 
usually included a psychiatric social 
worker, a psychiatrist, and a clinical 
psychologist. Advanced graduate stu- 
dents were also helpful in many phases 
of the program. For a time we had 
five traveling child guidance units in 
operation, several of them with head- 
quarters at the State hospitals. During 
a decade and a half, we were invited 
to demonstrate our correctional wares 
in hamlets, towns, and cities in 24 
counties in California. In each place 
the staff worked with the local teachers, 
parents, probation officers, welfare 
workers, and others in the study of 
individual children or adolescents with 
problems. About three-fourths of the 
initial thousand cases were referred by 
the schools, one-tenth by the probation 
departments, and the rest by parents, 
county health departments, public and 
3 Described in a monograph entitled State Child 


Guidance Service in California Communities, State Print- 
ing Office, Sacramento, California, 1938. 
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private welfare agencies, and others. 
The subsequent cases were referred 
mostly by the schools. 


It was our policy to talk over the 
child’s background and needs with his 
parents or others concerned with his 
life away from school. We found it 
to be especially helpful to the child’s 
welfare to discuss his case with the 
school principal. In the late afternoons, 
we met with the teacher and others in 
the school who were interested, and 
calmly and pleasantly talked over the 
child’s situation. Some of our talks 
together about these children were over 
teacups, as a further means of reducing 
hurry, anxiety, or tension in the teach- 
ers, administrators, and ourselves. Our 
guidance studies were conducted in 
terms of the realities of the particular 
school and community situation which 
confronted the child. During these 
years I was privileged to confer in this 
way with hundreds of teachers, coun- 
selors, principals, and others in schools 
which ranged in size from the little 
school in the open country, to the town 
school, and finally to the large metro- 
politan high school. In our efforts to 
help children we sought to replace the 
anxiety or guilt in the adults surround- 
ing them by the security afforded by 
understanding and meaningful methods 
of treatment. 


To me the experience of holding a 
systematically organized conference 
about the child and his needs was a 
valuable education in itself. One never 
knew in advance what course the ses- 
sion would take. We sought to reach 
an understanding of the child and a 
common agreement upon practical 
means within the resources of the 
school or the family or the community 
to meet the child’s needs. I always left 
these sessions greatly uplifted by the 
evidence of sincerity of the teachers. 
For the most part, they seemed whole- 
heartedly interested in the children. 
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Such evidence of devotion to the public 
service at these guidance conferences, 
as | called them, left me deeply moved 
and humble. 

Our staff sought to be modest in our 
approach and to assure local co-work- 
ers that our knowledge was limited. 
The only thing of which we were cer- 
tain was that we did not have all the 
answers. With the eager, perhaps too- 
accepting teachers, it was largely a 
matter of summarizing thoughts and 
presenting hypotheses regarding the 
causes of the child’s troubles together 
with practical lines of treamtent. Occa- 
sionally, the child and his needs were 
recognized by our conferences, but 
other extraneous matters of an admin- 
istrative character crept in to the con- 
ference with the accompaniment of 
feeling. Sometimes it was said that we 
were neglecting to pay sufficient homage 
to the primary importance of standards 
of subject-matter mastery. Perhaps 
this may explain a defensive need on 
my part to begin this paper with an 
expression of full recognition of the 
need for adequate accomplishment in 
the fundamentals. The crucial signifi- 
cance of the need for obedience in the 
classroom was another point that was 
raised in answer to some of our ques- 
tions regarding standards and treatment 
of behavior in the classroom. There 
were many dire prophesies of unfortu- 
nate consequences if special provisions 
were made for the individual child 
under consideration. Other children, 
we were warned, would then give 
trouble in order to gain similar privi- 
leges. Protests such as these were 
evidence of emotional conflict or anxie- 
ty in the teachers over their inability 
to control the child in accordance with 
the expectations of school administra- 
tors or the community in general. 

We soon realized that the child with 
problems is not merely troubled unto 
himself. His disturbances overflow in 
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the classroom. He lights up symptoms 
and stirs up latent troubles in other 
children. It is fascinating, moreover, 
to observe how these children with 
problems attract one another. Within 
a short time after a new class assembles, 
they begin to associate. We could spend 
many interesting houre trying to ex- 
plain how these associations begin and 
the effects of improvement in personal 
adjustment of one of these children, 
upon these relationships among chil- 
dren with problems. 


To many insecure teachers the child 
with problems presents a threat to their 
composure and adjustment to their 
work. Our efforts at the applications 
of child guidance came to be directed 
at least as much toward the teachers 
and other adults in the life of the child 
as toward the children. In dealing 
with problem children in the home, it 
is evident so often that the real patient, 
the one who needs not harsh criticism 
but sympathetic assistance, is the 
parent. 


These same threats to personal secur- 
ity found in the teacher in the face of 
the non-conformity of her pupils is 
present interestingly enough in the 
prison officer when confronted by in- 
mate misbehavior. In work with prison 
officers we find that many of them resist 
with feeling the granting of any special 
considerations to those prisoners who 
are disturbed and troublesome, on the 
ground that this will encourage mis- 
behavior in others also seeking special 
treatment. Some prison officers voice 
the same kinds of self-righteous objec- 
tions as do some teachers and adminis- 
trators to any individualization which 
might be interpreted as giving in to the 
symptoms of their charges. If time 
permitted, we could tarry long and 
fruitfully in the contemplation of this 
parallel. Briefly, we may note the uni- 
versality of the phenomenon of anxiety 
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in those charged with the care of other 
human beings with troubles. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE PRISONS 
FROM CUSTODIAL TO TREATMENT 
AGENCIES 


Since 1944, I have participated in a 
program designed to transform the 
California prisons from places with an 
emphasis upon custody and punishment 
to institutions wherein those who are 
prisoners receive diagnostic study, 
guidance, and treatment as individuals 
in accordance with good principles of 
correctional service. This transition 
was made possible by legislation in 
1944 and by the subsequent appoint- 
ment of Richard A. McGee, a career 
penologist as Director of Corrections 
and of persons as members of the Adult 
Authority who have been treatment- 
minded in their attitudes toward the 
adult offender. I borrowed very heavi- 
ly in my work in the prisons upon 
observations and experiences gained 
about fifteen years earlier in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of delinquent boys 
at the Whittier State School.5 The 
subsequent guidance-clinic experiences 
with children and youth also offered 
many useful leads in the planning of 
psychological work in the prisons. 

My first assignment in the prisons 
was to direct the establishment of a 
reception unit for newly received in- 
mates at San Quentin. In view of its 
broader purposes than mere diagnosis 
this has been called a Reception — 
Guidance Center. Here also I was 
offered the opportunity to study at 
first-hand the kinds of men sent to 


* F. Lovell Bixby, Lewis Drucker, Clinton T. Duffy, 
Charles Dullea, Fred Finsley, Ervis Lester and Walter 
A. Gordon, the Chairman. 

5 The major lines of advance during those years have 
been described in a monograph entitled, The Delinquent 
Boy and the Correctioncl School, Claremont College, 
1935. This emphasized the limitations of our knowledge 
of the child with problems. It presented progress which 
seemed to have been evidenced in the program at Whit- 
tier. Items of interest to teachers in this book may be 
the initial experimentation with the guidance conference 
and the attempt to individualize instruction in the clase- 
rooms and shops. 


prison in California and the biographic 
backgrounds of their troubles. A 
similar facility for younger men was 
established at the Deuel Vocational 
Institution at Lancaster. Well over 
twenty-thousand prisoners have crossed 
the thresholds of these two guidance 
centers since they were opened in the 
fall of 1944. Californians may be 
justly proud because a new Reception— 
Guidance Center has just been com- 
pleted and opened at Chino in Southern 
California, the first in the history of 
penology to be constructed anew for 
the purpose of clinical study and 
guidance of adults received in prison. 
This structure, designed to house four- 
hundred newly received inmates is a 
cornerstone in California’s efforts to 
meet the problems of adult criminality 
through the use of individualized diag- 
nosis, counseling and treatment of men 
committed to prison. 


Since 1946, my assignment in the 
California prison system has been 
broadened in the field of correctional 
service by adding to the responsibility 
for initial study and guidance, partici- 
pation in the development of facilities 
to realize the values of the diagnostic 
studies in the Reception — Guidance 
Center. This has involved the correla- 
tion of the diagnostic study with the 
resources for training and treatment 
in the institutions. New facilities have 
had to be developed and old ones 
expanded. For example, since 1946, 
the facilities for vocational training 
under certificated teachers have ex- 
panded almost seven times, or from 
places for about four or five hundred 
students to room for about three thou- 
sand in vocational classes. New chapels 
have been built and chaplains recruited. 
Libraries have been developed and 
professional librarians employed. The 


recreational program has been advanced 
by the recruitment of professional 
workers. Mention has already been 
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made of the recruitment of clinical 
specialists. More are badly needed, 
especially in the psychological and psy- 
chiatric treatment program. The prep- 
aration of the individual for parole 
has been better planned. In other 
words, diagnosis is now supported by 
practical resources for individual guid- 
ance and treatment. 

Another analogy of the prisons to 
the schools may be noted herein. How 
nearly are our educational systems able 
to keep their facilities for individual 
guidance and training abreast of their 
resources for diagnosis? So often in 
the clinical work in the schools de- 
scribed above we were distressed by 
the fact that we knew what should be 
done for the child, but were sadly 
limited in our facilities to carry out 
the recommendations. One of the great 
lessons for educational institutions from 
correctional service is the need to bring 
treatment resources more nearly in line 
with diagnostic facilities. 


GLEANINGS FOR THE SCHOOL FROM 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICE 


While observing the inmates and try- 
ing to meet the challenges of correc- 
tional service, this question was never 
far from my consciousness; “What 
might the schools have done to prevent 
the waste of human life represented by 
this stream of men going to prison?” 
I shall enumerate some gleanings from 
the correctional field for colleagues in 
education in reply to this qeustion. The 
objectives, I shall mention, could be 
accomplished in the years ahead, es- 
pecially if more of our resources could 
be used not for the wastage of war 
but for the broader purposes of educa- 
tion defined as personality development. 

In the first place, we shall need to 
comprehend what has been called the 
psychological field surrounding the 
learning of the child in the school. 
This we may designate zs the general 
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atmosphere of the school, its morale. 
Treatment of the inmate in the prison 
is only as effective as the attitudes of 
the personnel permit it to be. To 
obtain a favorable climate for learning 
or personality development in the 
school, we shall have to invest heavily 
in the mental health of teachers and 
administrators. For example, I believe 
that the most valuable thing a teacher- 
training institution can do for future 
teachers, and for that matter a school 
system for those already employed, is 
to provide experience to give teachers 
and administrators insight into their 
own personalities. This might pave the 
way for greater security in their feel- 
ings about themselves and their outlook 
not only upon their educational work 
but also in their personal lives. 


This counseling experience should be 
individual.® It should liberate energies 
in the teachers now consumed by 
anxiety, or by inferiority feelings, or 
by the sense of guilt. On the one hand, 
the teacher may feel freer to enjoy her 
work, and to be accepting and friendly 
toward children. On the other hand, 
the counseling experience should help 
the teacher to have more comfortable 
feelings in her relationship with her 
pupils — for instance, in admitting ig- 
norance of subject-matter or mistaken 
information that she may have given 
in the classroom or elsewhere. Lapses 
of self-control in the teacher, ungracious 
remarks, or other human reactions from 
fatigue or illness leave fewer hurt feel- 
ings in the children when the teacher 
has the courage or mental healthful- 
ness to express regret to the children 
for her own misbehavior. If facilities 
cannot be arranged for individual 
counseling for teachers, then group 
methods might be investigated. 


If we surround children in the schools 
© See Mental Hygiene in 


Chapter XVII, for pl 
counseling. 


School Practice, op cit., 
of b 


ds of teacher 
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with wholesome personalities, the 
human environment for learning will 
be more satisfactory. Is it unreason- 
able to expect therefore that the schools, 
in addition to other opportunities for 
professional advancement, also provide 
personal counseling for teachers in the 
handling of their immediate problems 
in the classroom and elsewhere in their 
lives? 

As we discuss the psychological field 
in which the child lives and learns, we 
must mention also the correlated impor- 
tance of healthy emotional surround- 
ings for the child in the home and com- 
munity. To discuss this would, however, 
take us far afield. In this connection, the 
need to share the educational program 
with the parents, to invite them to visit 
the school and learn about the activities 
in which their children are engaged is 
imperative. Research concerned with 
prisoners and their adjustment has 
shown that the support of the family 
and their understanding of the inmate 
and his program of training is one of 
two influences making for greater suc- 
cess on parole. The other is vocational 
training. Both seemingly are statistically 
significant. The home, school, and 
neighborhood environments of the child 
may offer more varied psychological 
fields than does the prison for its in- 
mates. The importance of human rela- 
tionships in determining the healthful- 
ness of the psychological environment 
is evident everywhere. 


In the second place, the tragedy of 
the prison gives evidence of the need 
for more comprehensive counseling and 
guidance of pupils in the schools. When 
I have talked intimately with the men at 
San Quentin, most have indicated path- 
etically an inner desire to be a good 
citizen. There were circumstances in 
their lives, originating mostly in their 
homes, which distorted the direction of 
their attitudes and behavior as children 
or youths, confused their values in life, 


and left them vulnerable to the con- 
tagion of delinquent attitudes and be- 
havior. For nearly all prisoners sent to 
San Quentin, it is a pathetic truth that 
their first contacts with an understand- 
ing counselor were not as children in 
the elementary school where this should 
have occurred, but as adults in a state 
penitentiary. 

Most of the newly received prisoners 
gave evidence of a desire to get along 
in society. Their offenses were wrong 
and not to be condoned, but the men 
themselves, with few exceptions, had be- 
come criminals reluctantly. The teacher 
and the parent must accept with com- 
fort and security the fact that it is not 
the child but the behavior of the child 
that is unfortunate and wrong. They 
may have to discipline the child for his 
misbehavior. They may feel badly about 
it. They must never regard the child as 
a person who is somehow indelibly 
wrong, nor convey this feeling to him. 


A striking feature of the personalities 
of delinquents and criminals is their 
loss of self-respect. This may be attrib- 
uted in no small part to the inadequacy 
of their life-long relationships with 
other human beings begun in the home. 
They have had all their lives confused 
and troubled feelings about themselves 
which unfortunately were not under- 
stood and overcome in the school or 
elsewhere in society. As teachers or par- 
ents we need to have an understanding 
perspective of the meaning of the things 
children do, perhaps especially adoles- 
cents, so that we do not over-emphasize 
the transient symptoms presented by 
young people and by our concern fixate 
trends toward misbehavior which would 
otherwise be gone from the child’s life 
in a few months. For example, lying 
and stealing occur usually in all chil- 
dren of certain ages. If the adults do 
not become too excited, these symptoms 
may soon be outgrown in the ordinary 


child. 
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Guidance work in the prison offers 
a point of view and procedures from 
which the schools might profit. In the 
Reception-Guidance Center at San Quen- 
tin, the study of the man has been con- 
cerned not only with his criminal be- 
havior and his personality at the moment 
of his entrance to prison, but also with 
his future development during the per- 
iod of years when he may be in custody 
and with what may be best for him 
thereafter when on parole. Guidance 
studies of children should likewise be 
concerned not only with matters of the 
moment in the classroom but also with 
potentialities for work, recreation, social 
acceptance, and other aspects of their 
personalities important in later life. We 
should view and try to treat each and 
every child as a future citizen. We 
should ask ourselves, “How may this 
pupil best employ his abilities during 
his educational experience in order later 
in life to fulfill his place in society?” 
Our ideas might be more clearly foc- 
ussed with regard to the older pupils 
in high school, perhaps, but the pupil’s 
later career could also be recognized 
more than it is in the younger years. 


Occasionally, during the school years 
the teachers should have the time to 
hold guidance conferences to center 
their thoughts upon the student as an 
individual. They might prepare for con- 
sideration of the pupil and his parents 
plans for his future welfare. In a good 
prison, such conferences are held at 
routine intervals. Usually they are not 
over one year apart. On these occa- 
sions the attempt is made to focus at- 
tention upon and appraise the inmate’s 
development in relation to his future 
life, if and when he returns to society. 
Must a person go to prison in order to 
receive help in the planning of his later 
career? Many school systems have al- 
ready answered this question by the es- 
tablishment of guidance programs with 
this broader perspective. 
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In the third place, it has been diffi- 
cult in the past for prison personnel to 
accept and respect the prisoner. The old- 
time prison worker not only held the in- 
mates in fear and contempt but emanat- 
ed pessimism regarding their future so- 
cial adjustment. As a result of in-service 
training in the California prison sys- 
tem, the realization of the potential 
worth of the prisoner is now found more 
widely among prison personnel. With- 
out attitudes of acceptance of the per- 
sonal dignity of the prison inmate, the 
usefulness in treatment of correctional 
workers is greatly restricted. Likewise, 
in the schools there is the great urgency 
that teachers and administrators recog- 
nize the dignity of the pupil’s personal- 
ity — the all-important influence of self- 
respect upon the child and youth. For 
teachers or correctional workers to ob- 
tain respect, they must give it to those 
in their charge. Of course, no one can 
gain respect through mere punishment, 
however self-righteously administered. 


A fourth lesson from correctional 
service may result from the study of our 
reactions to the transgressor, whether 
he be problem child, delinquent, or 
adult criminal. The ordinary human re- 
action to serious misbehavior is to be- 
come excited, indignant and to think 
about the banishment of the culprit. The 
troubled teacher may banish the prob- 
lem child to some Siberian corner in 
the classroom, or commit him for pun- 
ishment to the prinicpal’s office. The 
latter place may be celebrated for its 
severity by the imaginative colorings of 
the playground grapevine. It may be- 
come a rough and ready equivalent of 
the old time torture chamber, accord- 
ing to the proud accounts of those chil- 
dren who were sent to the principal's 
office and were later released on parole. 
The outraged attendance officer or pro- 
bation official has recourse to the use of 
the detention home or the correctional 
school. In the walled prison, the harried 
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officer may suggest that the man be sent 
to isolation, known colloquially as the 
“Hole,” on a restricted diet and with- 
out the customary privileges. Parents, 
too, have a variety of forms of tempo- 
rary banishments. 

In the home, the school, the juvenile 
court, or the prison, the transgressor 
may be threatened with or suffer some 
form of banishment. The result of ban- 
ishment from the classroom or the 
school is that the individual with serious 
problems is handled administratively by 
the generous measure of passing the of- 
fender along to someone else. One of 
the most striking memories of the early 
days of our traveling child-guidance 
clinic was the enthusiastic interest of 
some of the officials in the communities 
in sending away to institutions their 
children with problems. This sentiment 
was, I must confess, somewhat conta- 
gious even to our staff because of the 
seemingly hopeless outlook in some 
cases for treatment in the home and the 
community. I believe that it is advis- 
able, and in the long run most efficient 
and least demanding, to try to meet the 
problems of children where they arise 
and not use any of these banishment 
devices until every other resource has 
been fully tried. 


The experiences of our traveling 
guidance groups may be a good omen 
for the conscientious school official. In 
the cases of hundreds of children with 
serious problems, in many of whom 
some suggestion for banishment was 
offered, the common sense and practical 
guidance approach, the co-operative 
work of the home, the school and other 
community resources, were able to hold 
the line and to meet the children’s needs 
in their present classrooms, their own 
homes and in their own communities. 
In many of them an understanding and 
earnest teacher, an administrator, an at- 
tendance or a probation officer was the 
mainstay of the effective program. Few 


of these pupils, it may be added, ever 
had the later mortification of commit- 
ment to prison. 


We gain in courage and forebear- 
ance to deal thoughtfully and with self- 
restraint in meeting children’s problems 
if we bear in mind that the symptoms 
shown by the child — his wilfulness, im- 
pudence, fighting, talkativeness, cheat- 
ing, stealing — are the dramatization of 
his hurt, troubled, unhappy feelings 
about the world in which he lives. For 
the teacher, the judge, or the prison cor- 
rectional officer to assume that what the 
transgressor does is directed at him or 
her personally, is to misunderstand the 
situation entirely. 


Figuratively, the child with serious 
problems is as though caught in the 
cruel embrace of quicksand or a whirl- 
pool. The more the child struggles to 
extricate himself, the more he writhes 
in the anxieties or self-pity or terrors of 
his rebellious heart, the more the child 
may be drawn toward the vortex of mal- 
adjustment. The means to get him out of 
his predicament is through some meas- 
ure like the human chain, through the 
efforts of those who work together with 
careful plans to extricate him from his 
predicament. The pupil himself, left to 
his own symptomatic struggles, may be 
helpless. Without training in counseling 
herself or where clinical resources are 
lacking in the school, the naive efforts 
of the teacher may merely result in 
drawing her into the emotional dis- 
turbance of the seriously troubled child. 
On the contrary, if the school, the home, 
and the community resources can be 
united in a carefully developed plan for 
the pupil’s welfare, he may be rescued 
from his maladjustment and returned to 
the security and happiness of more nor- 
mal living. 

The explanation of the pupil’s serious 
misbehavior in school must be sought 
in earlier circumstances, usually in the 
home, in which the teacher has had no 
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part. Sometimes, likewise, the impatience 
or temper tantrums of the child in the 
home may arise from troubles in the 
school or community. Parents need to 
understand this simple truth. 


The teacher must realize that the dis- 
turbed child in the school is acting out 
his troubles which come from some- 
where in his life. The teacher and the 
other children are sometimes the inno- 
cent targets for these symptomatic dra- 
matizations. If the teacher can remain 
objective and adult, and does not be- 
come involved emotionally by getting 
angry or feeling sorry for herself, or 
hurt by the child’s misbehavior, then 
she can possibly be helpful. That is, the 
teacher can remain a mature observer 
and not a participant. The teacher may 
then be able to help the child and not 
end the day exhausted by the emotional 
disturbance resultant from getting into 
the disturbance herself. Understanding 
of the case and objectivity of mind are 
the only practical protection for the 
teacher from the inroads upon her 
strength and composure by the child 
with problems! All children, at some 
time or other, make these demands upon 
the adults in their environment. To be 
sure, some do so more aggressively and 
strenuously than others. Supervisors or 
principals may perhaps help teachers to 
recognize the kinds of symptoms in chil- 
dren they seem able to accept, and those 
that disturb them seriously. There may 
then be a learning process for the 
teachers in accepting children and their 
problems. If teacher counseling is avail- 
able, the observed limitations in the 
teacher’s psychological armature may be 
treated. 

Perhaps this matter of objectivity 
may be clarified by three suggestions. 
The first is that the teacher realize that 
the child’s symptoms are actually a sort 
of shadow-boxing with the tormentors 
in his past, and have none but acci- 
dental relationships with the present 
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teacher. In other words, the symptoms 
are usually not the teacher’s fault. 
Teachers need to be taught how to deal 
with aggression in the pupils. The teach- 
er needs to learn to react to aggression 
not as a duelist confronting the child, 
but as a protagonist trying to liberate 
the child from his hostile feelings. Actu- 
ally the latter are as binding fetters 
from which the child needs to be freed. 

Second, and as a phase of the first 
point, these hostilities have been troubl- 
ing the child for months or years be- 
fore he ever entered his present class- 
room. The teacher should try to find out 
by herself or with the assistance of pro- 
fessional consultants how and why they 
began. Thereafter she must give herself 
time to plan a strategy to overcome 
these hostilities before hauling down her 
flag and advocating the banishment of 
the offender. 


A third point is that teachers need to 
learn how to use the classroom group in 
dealing with the child with problems. 
The other children should not be re- 
garded as an audience watching the duel 
between the teacher and the pupil with 
problems, but enlisted as helpers in the 
efforts to liberate the aggressive child 
from the symptoms which disadvantage 
him socially. If group counseling can in- 
fluence the problem inmate in prison, 
surely group methods should also be ef- 
fective in the classroom. The other chil- 
dren are interested and concerned over 
the problem child. Actually, he is as 
much a source of disturbance or curi- 
osity to them as to the teacher. Most 
teachers have used other children in 
helping the cripple, the well-behaved 
slow learner, the timid or the shy child. 
A lesson from modern penology for the 
teacher, as demonstrated in the Recep- 
tion-Guidance Center at San Quentin 
and elsewhere in the California penal 
system, is the use of the group in trying 
to help individuals with problems. Some 
teachers actually conduct this group 
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counseling naturally. They may be un- 
aware that they are group therapists or 
mental hygienists when they permit chil- 
dren to express their feelings. 


SUMMARY 


I have selected in this discussion, five 
items for the consideration of the schools 
from my experiences in correctional 
service. First, the schools need to in- 
vest in the improvement of the person- 
alities of the adults prominent in the 
lives of children. In the schools, the in- 
service training program should be di- 
rected toward the personality develop- 
ment of teachers. Second, we need to 
utilize educational counseling and guid- 
ance not only for momentary problems 
but more essentially with the life objec- 
tives and social adjustment of the pupils 
in mind. This should be done thought- 
fully and continuously and as far as pos- 
sible with the knowledge and co-opera- 
tion of the home. Third, the transient 
symptoms of maladjustment should be 
dealt with patiently. The thought should 
always be in the forefront of the teach- 
er’s mind that the behavior not the child 
is wrong. Her problem is to liberate the 
child from his symptoms. Fourth, the 
dignity of the child’s personality should 
be recognized. The child’s own self- 
respect is the greatest antidote against 
maladjustment. This is why the imposi- 
tion of inferiority feelings in the school 
or elsewhere because of slow learning, 
physical appearance, racial or religious 


characteristics, and the like, is so great 
a crime against childhood and youth. 
Fifth, we should recognize the fallacy of 
banishment of pupils in any of its 
forms, except as a very remote resource. 
Instead we should meet the problems 
presented by children in the home or 
classroom where they live. The teacher 
and the parent must be helped to under- 
stand the causal background of the 
pupil’s troubles, especially their un- 
pleasant ways of behaving. The danger 
to the teacher of becoming personally 
involved in dealing with the child with 
problems should be understood. The as- 
sistance of other pupils as a means of 
helping the maladjusted pupil should be 
utilized thoughtfully. 


During the past half-century, progress 
has been tremendous in the construction 
and general management of educational 
institutions. In the years ahead, if the 
possibilities outlined in this paper are 
more fully realized, we may look for- 
ward to an equal improvement of the 
social and emotional environment for 
children and youth in school, that is, 
the psychological field surrounding the 
learning process. If this comes about, 
children may grow up and enter society 
much better able to meet their certain- 
to-be personal problems and to live more 
canislly and effectively. Then many of 
the agencies of correctional service, 
including, we hope, the correctional 
schools for children and the prisons, 
may no longer be needed. 
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Narcotics in a School for 
Behavior Problem Girls 


NCREASING numbers of teachers and 

administrators are acquiring informa- 
tion about narcotics. Magazines and 
newspapers describe the drugs most 
commonly in use, picture some of their 
effects, and give lists of slang terms 
used by peddlers and users. However, 
most of the material so presented is 
highly theoretical; the authenticity of 
some of it is rather doubtful. Relatively 
few school people have had direct con- 
tact with children who sell or use nar- 
cotics. This article, which presents the 
experience of one principal of one 
school, may serve to show how narcotics 
actually affect the lives of some adoles- 
cent girls. 

First, it must be said that the idea 
of using narcotics has a glamorous ap- 
peal to many young people, and particu- 
larly to underprivileged and unstable 
girls. Drugs represent a thrill compar- 
able in type to the attraction which 
tobacco and alcohol once had for a gen- 
eration now middle-aged. The girl who 
is known to experiment with marijuana 
acquires status within her social group 
—a group which is apt to have un- 
desirable standards in general. When- 
ever someone notable in the theatrical 
or musical world receives newspaper 
publicity because of his involvement 
with some phase of the drug trade, that 
individual becomes the object of the 
same type of teen-age adoration which 
Frank Sinatra enjoyed at the peak of 
his career. 

The, reasons for this situation are 
complex. The unknown always has a 
lure; adolescents are normally curious 
and adventuresome. When highly un- 
desirable social and economic conditions 
— poverty, ignorance, racial discrimina- 
tion, and miserable housing — make life 
hard and unattractive, it is natural to 
look for an escape, even though it be 
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@ The dimensions of the problem of the 
use of narcotics by teen-agers is still 
largely undetermined. Considerable inter- 
est and anxiety has recently been shown 
by parents and teachers. Authorities are 
agreed neither about the seriousness of 
the current situation nor upon the proper 
remedies. For these reasons the Journal 
asked three Los Angeles educators who 
had had some experience with the prob- 
lem to report their views and facts, which 
they do in the following three articles. 

Mrs. Zena Serrurier, Principal of Ramona 
High School, Los Angeles, is in charge of 
the special 6-year school for emotionally 
disturbed girls who are not subnormal. 
She, with the other two authors in the 
series, is a member of the Narcotics Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles City Schools. 

Mr. Sanford Rothman is teacher of Eng- 
lish and mathematics, Louis Pasteur Jun- 
jor High School, Los Angeles. He was 
from 1948 to 1951 an Adjustment Co- 
ordinator for Secondary Schools in Los 
Angeles, and in 1951 served as a teacher- 
counselor at the Juvenile Unit, Biscailuz 
Center, Los Angeles County. 

Mrs. Mabel-Ella B. Sweet is science con- 
sultant for the junior high schools in the 
Division of Secondary Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 





a temporary one. Finally, people with 
serious personality problems are prone 
to fall victim to alcoholism or neurotic 
behavior or narcotic addiction or to 
some other destructive form of at- 
tempted solution of their difficulties. 

It is not surprising, then, that there is 
a great interest in narcotics among the 
pupils of a school which deals exclu- 
sively with girls who present serious be- 
havior problems. But interest and use 
are quite different things. There is far 
less of the latter than of the former. In 
the three-and-a-half years in which the 
writer has been acquainted with the 
school in question, there have been only 
six established cases of narcotic addic- 
tion among the some five hundred jun- 
ior- and senior-high-school girls who 
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have been enrolled. A far greater num- 
ber have experimented with marijuana 
and possibly with heroin. The exact 
number of these cannot be accurately 
determined. 


One reason why it is difficult to be 
accurate about the extent of narcotic 
use is that even physicians cannot deter- 
mine with certainty whether a given in- 
dividual’s behavior is caused by a drug, 
by his own personality, by illness, or by 
a combination of factors. It is well 
known that the same person reacts to 
drugs differently on different occasions, 
and that different people respond dif- 
ferently to identical doses of drugs. 
Therefore, no really accurate statements 
can be made as to the amount of ex- 
perimentation that goes on in a school. 


There are, however, some rather defi- 
nite signs when there is a peddler in 
the neighborhood of a school. There is a 
notable increase in tension in halls and 
classrooms. Whispered conferences and 
hasty meetings in lavatories and around 
lockers mean that something unusual is 
afoot. When girls congregate at the 
school gates or in far corners of the 
campus and anxiously watch for the ap- 
pearance of someone, it is probable that 
after school, or in the evening, some 
deliveries will be made. When such a 
situation arises, the first action of the 
school is to notify the local juvenile 
police, who are given all the informa- 
tion which the school possesses. 

Peddlers are clever; even when teach- 
ers and police are alert, transactions are 
often completed. If marijuana is present, 
the school soon begins to “jump.” Girls 
have attacks of wild, wholly uncontrol- 
lable giggling; this laughter is intang- 
ibly but genuinely different from the 
giggling which occasionally attacks most 
adolescent girls. Behavior is erratic; one 
girl falls from her chair; another gets 
lost on a very small campus; a third 
and vomits violently. Girls who are not 
themselves behaving abnormally are 


affected by the general atmosphere of 
excitement and unrest. 

Such situations arise rarely; seldom 
does such an episode occur more than 
twice a year. The police and school 
work together to remove the disturbed 
girls from school. If there is a parent 
at home, the girl is taken there; some- 
times she is temporarily detained in 
Juvenile Hall; in some cases she is 
placed in a quiet room at school so 
that her behavior does not affect other 
pupils. The limited resources of the 
school and of other agencies make the 
problem of dealing with marijuana- 
stimulated girls very difficult. 


When the immediate incident is over 
and the school has returned to normal, 
the police do their best to learn the 
source of the drug. Again, school auth- 
orities supply all the information they 
can get. 


Such episodes are spectacular, but 
they are perhaps not so serious as are 
some of the individual manifestations of 
the presence of narcotics. It is a tragic 
thing to see a girl steadily deteriorating 
in attendance, attitude, appearance, and 
personality. Guidance, conferences with 
the family, referral to medical and other 
agencies—all these methods are invoked 
by the school in an effort to stop addic- 
tion once it has been noted. Sometimes 
a girl is fortunate, and it is possible to 
find placement for her in a home or in- 
stitution in which she is given an op- 
portunity for cure and rehabilitation. 
Often, however, all efforts fail. Symp- 
toms become more and more serious, 
and finally a girl either disappears or 
is arrested and institutionalized. This 
last happens rarely, but no one who has 
tried to prevent it and has failed can 
ever again feel unconcerned about the 
narcotic problem. 


Girls react well to education concern- 
ing both narcotics and alcohol. They 
suddenly becomes very sick after lunch 
have enough direct knowledge to be 
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interested. The stronger-minded have 
enough self-control to use the informa- 
tion which they are given. But to those 
girls for whom the realities of life are 
too difficult to bear, the appeal is greater 
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lem can be solved only by creating a 
social and family environment which 
will make it unnecessary for young girls 
to seek escape and solace in drugs which 
create conditions far worse than those 





than the menace. Laws to control the 
importation and sale of narcotics are 
important; so is legislation to punish 
sellers of drugs. But basically the prob- 


from which they offer temporary re- 
lease. A healthy world is needed if chil- 
dren are to grow up to be healthy. The 
real answers are in the hands of society. 





Intercollegiate Athletics and Secondary Schools 
Selection from a report of a sub-committee of the North Central Association. 

It is the belief of this Committee that athletic competition is a very important part of the 
educational program of both colleges and secondary schools. It is one of the most effective 
means we have for teaching young men and women many of the attitudes and values which we 
deem important in our cultural and national life. These desirable ends can be obtained only if 
the athletic program is kept an integral part of the whole educational program and under the 
complete and direct control of those responsible for that educational program. 

Because of the public pressure created by the glamour, entertainment value and popular 
appeal of the intercollegiate athletic program we have in the last few years largely lost our 
perspective and separated it from the remainder of the educational program as far as ethics, 
purpose, and control are concerned. As a result a great many abuses have crept in which bid 
fair, not only to wreck the intercollegiate program, but eventually to affect unfavorably the 
entire educational and athletic program of both secondary schools and colleges. 

We believe, therefore, that leaders in secondary education, as well as those in higher 
education, have a peculiar responsibility for the proper direction and control of the athletic 
program. 

We believe that many of the current abuses in the intercollegiate athletic program have 
grown out of the failure of educational leaders to exercise this responsibility. We furthermore 
believe that if this responsibility is not assumed at once by responsible leaders who believe in 
the inherent values of the athletic program, the current abuses will be used as a basis for 
destruction of the whole program of competitive athletics by those people who do net believe 
in competition in any form. The time to correct the evils in intercollegiate athletics is run- 
ning out. 

We therefore recommend that the North Central Association take the following definite 
action: (1) Adopt and set up machinery to enforce more specific standards dealing with these 
and related problems and abuses current in the intercollegiate program, (2) Insist that its 
member schools set up machinery and athletic organizations strong enough to enforce and im- 
plement such standards. (3) Invite and urge other accrediting associations to cooperate with 
it in these undertakings by taking similar action in their areas. 

We therefore suggest that in the discussions which are to follow this afternoon,* ample 
time be given for full and unbiased consideration of the following questions: (1) Are the high 
schools justified in asserting that they have a vital stake in the future of the intercollegiate 
athletic program? (2) What can the North Central Association do to eliminate current abuses 
so that the athletic program can make the sound educational contributions on both the college 
and secondary level of which it is capable? (3) What steps can be taken to convince the 
“man on the street” of the seriousness of the situation so that he will support a sound, sane, 
and honest athletic program, rather than the frenzied, high pressure, commercialized program 
which we now have? 

It is hardly necessary for anyone to say at this late date that colleges are facing a crisis as 
far as the future of their athletic program is concerned. But it might not be amiss to point out 
that because of this crisis they face a grave responsibility and a challenging opportunity to 
make a great and lasting contribution, not only to the cause of education in both colleges and 
secondary schools, but to the very morals and ethics of the nation. But this opportunity must 
be seized boldly and without delay. The secondary schools stand ready to cooperate in this 
effort. From NCA Quarterly, January, 1952. 


* This report was submitted to the Special Committee on Intercollegiate and Interscholastic Athletics at Chicago, 
December 1, 1951 





Narcotics Among High School Boys 


A‘ EFFECTIVE understanding of the 
problem of narcotics as it involves 
adolescents comes from the experience 
of working closely with boys and girls 
who sell and use narcotics. Contacts 
made with high-school boys while serv- 
ing as an Adjustment Coordinator in 
the Los Angeles City Schools and as a 
teacher-counselor in the juvenile unit at 
Biscailuz Center last summer have pro- 
vided the writer with the background of 
experience upon which this article is 


based. 


Marijuana is undoubtedly the nar- 
cotic used most widely by adolescents 
today. As narcotics go, marijuana is 
comparatively inexpensive; one cigar- 
ette costs from fifty cents to one dollar. 
The effects of one cigarette may last for 
several hours. Marijuana can be ob- 
tained without much difficulty. Since 
most of the marijuana is grown and 
cured in nearby Mexico, it is not sur- 
prising to find much of it entering the 
United States at the California border, 
with Tia Juana and Mexicali, as well as 
the Los Angeles Harbor, serving as the 
most common points of entry. Since 
many boys have heard that marijuana 
is not habit-forming, they feel that they 
are masters of the situation, apparently 
not realizing that although marijuana 
may not be physically addicting, it may 
become habit-forming psychologically. 
As the body becomes conditioned to 
marijuana, more powerful narcotics are 
required to produce the same effects; 
this leads to serious addiction. 


Heroin appears to be the drug most 
often used by addicts who “graduate” 
from marijuana. Addiction to heroin is 
acquired very quickly, is difficult to 
cure, and requires progressively larger 
doses to achieve a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. However, the adolescent users of 
heroin are few in number compared 
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with those using marijuana; only one 
of the boys encountered by the writer 
was addicted to heroin. A major deter- 
rent appears to be the expense involved, 
as one dose costs from $2.50 to $5.00. 
This expense makes it difficult for adol- 
escents to peddle the drug. Furthermore, 
the subsequent penalties make the lim- 
ited juvenile market not sufficiently at- 
tractive for many adult peddlers. 

Marijuana is distributed to adoles- 
cents by peddlers who are usually adol- 
escents themselves. Boys sell marijuana 
because it is an easy way to make 
money for nice clothes, a car, mari- 
juana for personal use, or to meet the 
expense of a serious drug addiction (the 
$25.00 a day needed by the heroin ad- 
dict mentioned earlier was more than 
covered by his distribution of mari- 
juana). Selling marijuana is a profit- 
able venture. A boy buys a two-ounce 
can of loose marijuana, usually packed 
by a young adult who has access to 
sacks of dried marijuana in bulk form, 
for $10 to $15. From each can the 
young peddler prepares 60 to 70 cigar- 
ettes (or more, depending upon the 
degree of adulteration) ; at a retail price 
of fifty cents to one dollar a cigarette, 
the gross income of $30 to $70 assures 
a minimum of 100 per cent profit. Con- 
sequently, it is not surprising that many 
boys who use marijuana soon become 
peddlers. 

Arrangements for buying or selling 
marijuana cigarettes may be made 
around school. Nearby malt shops and 
hamburger stands, frequented by the 
small group of trouble-makers within a 
school, provide a convenient meeting 
place. Traveling to and from “jam ses- 
sions” which feature the latest fads in 
jazz affords boys opportunities for dis- 
tributing their wares, for it is claimed 
that marijuana insures a fuller appre- 
ciation of the music to come and helps 
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prolong the memory and feeling of 
music already heard. 


Among the motivating forces in the 
adolescent use of narcotics are experi- 
mentation, search for new thrills, escape 
from personal problems, removal of in- 
hibitions and hero-worship. 


“Dare psychology” is often a means 
of initiating a boy into the use of mari- 
juana. “Don’t be a square,” “one won’t 
hurt,” and “everybody’s doing it” are 
some of the approaches used. The motive 
behind such urging is usually monetary ; 
another user means another customer. 

Adolescents are always looking for 
new thrills. The use of marijuana is be- 
ing promoted as a new “kick.” Unlike 
heroin and other opium derivatives, the 
effects of marijuana are less predictable. 
Most boys say it makes them feel “high” 
or elated; some are impelled to violent 
action; others are imbued with feelings 
of satisfaction. One boy claimed that the 
barrenness of Biscailuz Center would 
become beautiful and pleasant for sev- 
eral hours with the smoking of mari- 
juana. 

The release from tension usually ex- 
perienced leads some adolescents to ac- 
cept marijuana as a means of escaping 
from real or imaginary troubles at home 
or at school. Problems. become insignifi- 
cant when the wonderful surrounding 
world is viewed through a marijuana 
haze. The user manifests a temporary 
air of superiority; he simply rises above 
his now “petty” worries and ignores 
them. 

The release afforded by marijuana is 
also a means of removing inhibitions 
and fears. Removing inhibitions means 
thoroughly enjoyed good times. The 
manner in which some boys respond to 
jazz, when under the influence of mari- 
juana, exemplifies uninhibited responses. 
The use of marijuana to promote sex 
orgies is frankly admitted. Regardless of 
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the activity, consequences are of no 
concern. 


Adolescents are known for their hero 
worship. The fact that certain heroes of 
modern adolescents indulge in narcotics 
seems to put a seal of approval upon the 
use of narcotics for some youngsters. 
Publicizing the arrests of movie stars 
and popular musicians apparently has 
not had the desired effect upon teen- 
agers. 

Although narcotics are unquestion- 
ably being used by adolescents, such use 
is probably not as extensive as the pub- 
lic has been led to believe. Indulgence 
and addiction are found primarily with- 
in that small group of boys who are 
usually in some kind of difficulty. The 
danger lies in the fact that the presence 
of a few users makes narcotics acces- 
sible to satisfy the natural curiosity of 
teen-agers, should such curiosity veer 
in the direction of narcotics. Further- 
more, the possibility of “graduating” 
from marijuana to heroin implies that 
addiction may be the outcome of what 
began as mere curiosity. 

The use of narcotics is not confined 
to any one area or to any particular 
racial group. Many people are under the 
impression that the problem of mari- 
juana, and of narcotics generally, is con- 
fined to the Mexican-American group 
and to slum areas. It so happens that 
all the young peddlers met by the writer 
were Anglo-Americans from middle class 
backgrounds who had average and su- 
perior abilities. 

With rare exceptions, each boy who 
used narcotics, regardless of his place of 
residence or background, had a history 
of failure to adjust in a variety of situ- 
ations. This suggests that the use of 
narcotics is not the fundamental prob- 
lem; it is a serious manifestation of an 
individual’s basic inability to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to life. 





Narcotics: The Responsibility 
of the School 


ee the administrators of secondary 
schools there are some important 
implications relative to teaching about 
narcotics. For example, (a) will the 
amount of information to be taught on 
this subject vary from one community 
to another or should a uniform body of 
material be selected and taught every- 
where? (b) In what subject area will 
responsibility lie for the teaching of 
narcotic information? (c) Are all 
teachers equally well fitted by training 
and temperament for this task? If not, 
what criteria should be used for the 
selection of the teachers designated? 
(d) Will all students at every grade 
level receive this information or will it 
be given once and for all at some point 
deemed most suitable in their educa- 
tional careers? These and other ques- 
tions occur as we consider the problem. 

Since juvenile addiction to narcotic 
drugs is comparatively recent, we have 
no well-established precedents and must 
move cautiously to meet our responsi- 
bility as educators. Much disagreement 
is evident, ranging all the way from the 
enforcement officials who feel that little 
or no information should be given in 
schools regarding the use and effects of 
narcotics, to others who feel that only 
an extensive educational campaign can 
eradicate the evil. Some medical men 
seem to see little harm in smoking mari- 
juana but consider that heroin and bar- 
biturate addictions are the real enemies 
to fight. Others emphasize that the route 
to heroin addiction seems to lead 
through an initiation into marijuana 
smoking and hence wish to eradicate 
use of that drug. 

Reading current material on the sub- 
ject adds somewhat to the confusion 
since not only do the authors differ in 
many of their conclusions but also many 
authors quote from each other so that 
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it is difficult to locate authoritative 
sources of information. In view of the 
present interest in this problem and the 
numerous current magazine and news- 
paper articles there seems to be little 
point in neglecting to gather as much 
evidence of the truth as can be col- 
lected. Only well-informed parents and 
teachers are in a position to make wise 
decisions regarding educational policy. 
Enough information has been given 
to boys and girls through the comics, 
picture magazines, newspaper columns 
and other sources to arouse their curi- 
osity. It seems best then that teachers 
become well-informed so that they may 
clarify misconceptions or supply accu- 
rate information when it is needed. 
According to our law, teachers of all 
subject fields share in this responsibility 
to our boys and girls. That surely does 
not mean that great amounts of time 
should be devoted by all teachers to 
this topic. Rather, when the opportune 
time occurs in class discussion, the 
teacher of social studies, for example, 
may find it pertinent to help students 
consider the social pressures which may 
lead young people to drug addiction or 
he may direct the questioning student to 
find the history of drug use and control. 
The dreadful effects of mass use of drugs 
upon a civilization may be considered, 
or the responsibility resting upon citi- 
zens to make wise provisions for na- 
tional and international control of drug 
sources and traffic. The science teacher 
will probably assume major responsi- 
bility for teaching the sources of drugs 
and their effects upon health and bodily 
welfare. In physical education the em- 
phasis upon desirable activities and nor- 
mal growth may by contrast cite the 
effect of drugs upon athletic skill, ner- 
vous stability and coordination. The 
monetary cost of drugs to the individual 
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and to society might be considered in 
mathematics classes. Without undue re- 
petition the lessons may be presented 
to the teen-ager which will arm him 
against the danger of addiction. 
Community conditions may have some 
bearing upon how much and what kind 
of information is to be presented in 
schools. It should not be left to chance, 
however; the school staff, aided by cap- 
able consultants in the community, 


should study and decide this question. 
Primary responsibility for such teaching 
should be given to those teachers who 
by their poise, objective and unemo- 
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tional approach and their preparation 
show themselves able to handle it. In all 
probability the selection of this corps 
of teachers should be in the hands of a 
selection committee rather than left to 
the responsibility of one administrator. 

Special preparation should be made 
in the field so that only the facts will 
be taught. The appeal to youth should 
be on the positive side, emphasizing the 
normal growth of emotional maturity. 
Public opinion concerning youth should 
be developed as a positive factor guid- 
ing toward wholesome and creative 
activities. 





Should Adolescents Work in Industry? 


The American Medical Association after study of the employment situation has released a 
report of their study. Included in the report are the following statements and recommendations: 
The number of minors 14 to 18 years of age employed full or part time in non-agricultural pur- 
suits rose from about 418,000 in 1940 to two million in 1945, at the peak of the industrial ex- 
pansion in World War II. Whereas in 1940, only 67,000 children under 16 years of age were 
working, mainly part time, the figure had risen to 550,000 in 1945. In April, 1950, there were 
1,337,000 children 14 to 17 years old in non-agricultural employment. Some of these youth had 
left school to go to work, while others were working part time in addition to school. There are 
today two million less young persons 14 to 19 years of age than there were in 1940. The poten- 
tial of youth population will reach its lowest point in 1952 and will not increase significantly 
until 1958. 

The experience of World War II, when standards for the protection of the health of adoles- 
cents were generally not in force, showed that many youth, attracted by high wages, dropped 
out of school prematurely or broke down physically under the combined strain of school and 
excessive hours of work. There was a concurrent rise in the number of minors injured in indus- 
trial accidents. Young persons leaving school to go to work have manifested considerable in- 
stability resulting in frequent absences and shifting from job to job. 

The paramount problem in manpower conservation for the adolescent group is to train 
these young people and protect their physical and emotional health during this critical period 
in their development, so that they come to future manpower reserves with optimum health and 
training. Positive action now will help to prevent the greatly accelerated movement of youth 
out of school which occurred during World War II. The Committee, on recommendation of its 
consultants, suggests: 

1. The use of persons under 18 years of age as a source of additional manpower in the 
present emergency should not be encouraged. 

2. If necessary, they might be uséd on a vacation or part-time basis while attending school 
with strict regulation of the type of work in which they may engage and the conditions under 
which they may be employed. 

3. Regulations for the protection of the health of young people working part time or dur- 
ing vacations should include: (a) A general 14-year age minimum for employment. (b) A 16- 
year age minimum for employment in manufacturing industries. (c) An 18-year age minimum 
for hazardous occupations. (d A maximum 8-hour day or 40-hour week for minors under 18 
years when school is not in session. (e) A maximum work week of 18 hours for children under 
16 years attending school and of 24 hours for minors of 16 and 17 attending school. (f) Regu- 
lation of night work for minors under 18 years. — From National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, January, 1952. 





The Rediscovery of Economics 
By FLOYD A. BOND and GEORGE L. ROEHR 


Economics has rapidly been disappearing 
from the secondary-school curriculum. Yet eco- 
nomic literacy on the part of the American 
public is more vital today than ever before. 
What can be done about this dilemma? 

A. new approach to the problem is pre- 
sented in this article: A Special Three-Weeks 
Conference on Economics for Leaders in the 
Secondary Schools. 

The first such Conference was held on the 
Pomona College campus this past summer. 
Enthusiasm ran high and plans call for an- 
other conference next year on the Occidental 
College campus. 

Part I of this article, dealing with “The 
Conference and Economic Education as Seen 
by the Economist” was written by Floyd A. 
Bond, Professor of Economics on the Sted- 
man-Sumner Foundation and Chairman of the 
Department of Economics at Pomona College. 

Part II, dealing with “Economic Education 
and the Secondary Schools,” was written by 
George L. Roehr, Consultant in Secondary 
Education in the California State Department 
of Education. 

Dr. Bond and Mr. Roehr were Director and 
Curriculum Specialist respectively of the first 
Southern California Conference on Economic 
Education. 


Two out of three Americans, accord- 
ing to a recent public opinion poll, do 
not know the name of the American 
Economic System, let alone its points 
of strength and weakness. 

In spite of the efforts of economists 
to explain how the system functions, of 
numerous business and labor groups to 
extol its virtues, and of the commu- 
nists to disparage it, the majority of 
Americans, if this poll can be relied 
upon, do not even know what it is 
called. 

Those interviewed were told that 
“The Russian economic system is called 
Communism” and “The British eco- 
nomic system is called Socialism”, and 
were then asked: “Will you tell me 
what the American economic, or busi- 
ness, system is called?” 

Almost half of them answered “Don’t 
know.” Only one out of three gave an 





@ Never before has the need for eco- 
nomic literacy among the people of the 
United States been greater. Wisdom and 
leadership will be required in the months 
and years ahead to enable us to meet the 
threats of inflation, huge governmental 
expenditures and debts for vast military 
and other establishments and a militant 
communism. There is a welcome resur- 
gence of interest in economic problems. 
with a healthy note of optimism con- 
cerning the creative capacity of capital- 
ism to meet the challenge of the twentieth 
century. 

One facet of this movement as it is 
beginning to touch secondary schools 
may be seen in a number of summer con- 
ferences or workshops on economic edu- 
cation, one of which in California is 
described in the following two articles by 
Floyd A. Bond and George L. Roehr. 

Dr. Floyd A. Bond, Professor of Economics 
on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation and 
Chairman of the Department. Pomona Col- 
lege, has been active in promoting these 
conferences, the first of which was held 
last summer. It was one of thirteen held 
in the nation. This coming summer, two 
out of twenty-three in the nation will be 
held in California: one at Occidental Col- 
lege and one at San Francisco State 
College. Professor Bond received his doc- 
torate in Economics at the University of 
Michigan in 1942. 

George L. Roehr, Consultant in Secon- 
dary Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, is an edu- 
cational leader familiar to readers of the 
Journal. His experience as a teacher, 
counselor, principal and superintendent in 
California schools, combined with his 
academic training in Economics at the 
University of California and Stanford and 
his practical work in the business field 
enable him to exercise significant leader- 
ship in this field. He has been a prime 
mover in the development of these con- 
ferences which may exert important in- 
fluence upon the secondary school cur- 
ticulum. 





answer similar to “Capitalism” or 
“Free enterprise” according to the poll- 
sters. 

American Colleges and Universities 
offer little solution to this problem. In 
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spite of the rapid growth of higher 
education, less than one youth out of 
five goes to college at the present time. 
Even that one will most likely graduate 
without taking a single course in eco- 
nomics. Of four college students, on the 
average, only one will take any econom- 
ics according to a recent study by the 
Brookings Institution, which is con- 
tained in a report to the Sloan Foun- 
dation. The number of our youth who 
do receive college instruction in the 
subject thus constitute a very small 
minority of the voting public. Nineteen 
out of twenty, or 95 per cent of our 
youth, receive none. 

The spotlight thus falls on the high 
schools and the question is asked: 
“How can these schools put economics 
into an already overcrowded curricu- 
lum? Can more attention be given the 
subject in the senior course in Social 
Problems? And how is it to be done?” 

Not being a specialist in secondary 
education, but nevertheless having some 
insight into the difficulties faced by 
those responsible for the secondary- 
school curriculum, I am happy to refer 
this knotty problem to my co-author, 
Mr. Roehr. 

Whereas I have devoted my energies 
to the study of economics, it is rather 
for me to explain the purpose of The 
Southern California Conference on Eco- 
nomic Education, how it was organized 
and financed, and what economic topics 
were selected for discussion and why. 

The basic premise underlying the 
Conference was that more economics 
would ultimately be taught in the public 
schools if the teachers and administrat- 
ors themselves were more interested in 
the subject and that the best way to 
arouse their interest would be to give 
them an opportunity to explore the field 
with other teachers in the presence of 
full-time staff economists and curricu- 
lum specialists and to hear, see, and 
talk with prominent leaders in the eco- 
nomic world. 

The real purpose of the Conference, 
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then, was to enable a select group of 
individuals to devote three solid weeks 
to the “Rediscovery of Economics.” 

The Conference thus represented a 
working partnership between the 
colleges, the public schools, and the 
business world. This experiment in 
economic education was sponsored by 
Pomona and Occidental Colleges in co- 
operation with the State Department of 
Education, the Los Angeles County 
Schools, the Los Angeles City Schools, 
and the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. 

The Conference was financed by 
volnutary contributions from _public- 
spirited individuals who wanted the 
secondary-school teachers to have this 
opportunity. Morris Pendleton, presi- 
dent of the Proto Tool Company and a 
Trustee of both the Committee for 
Economic Development and Pomona 
College, organized and conducted the 
financial campaign. Room and board 
fellowships were awarded to all parti- 
cipants. 

The program was the responsibility 
of the economists in the two Colleges, 
Occidental and Pomona, who were 
given complete freedom in the selec- 
tion of both topics and speakers. 

Participants spent eight to nine hours 
each day in active participation. Morn- 
ings were devoted to lectures by staff 
economists and questions, answers, and 
discussion on the topics covered. After- 
noons were used by six curriculum 
work committees. They were concerned 
with matters that would have direct 
effect upon the instruction concerning 
economics in their schools. The details 
of their work is given in part II of 
this article. Evening sessions were de- 
voted to talks by guest speakers on 
topics within their special competence. 

Each of the seventy individuals who 
attended the Conference already knew 
something about economics even though 
the participants were not nominated on 
this basis. This is precisely what one 
would expect in view of the fact that 
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members of the teaching profession 
constitute an intellectually select group. 
A few had had considerable work in 
the field. 

But with heavy and diverse teaching 
or administrative loads, and with the 
burden of important responsibilities 
outside the classroom, teachers and 
administrators have little time to follow 
current developments in the several 
fields of their inteerst, let alone make 
an intensive study of any one. Even 
if they did, it is doubtful if economics 
would be the one selected. Economics 
has not been overly popular with high- 
school teachers. It is the exceptional 
teacher who can point to a _ well- 
rounded background in the field. And 
not all of those, who have had college 
contact with the subject, recall their 
experience with enthusiasm. 

Economics has long been known as 
“the dismal science.” It acquired this 
name because of the extreme pessimism 
of certain leading economists about a 
century and a half ago. The outstand- 
ing pessimist was Thomas Maltbus who 
thought that poverty was inevitable 
because of the tendency of population 
to grow at a more rapid rate than food 
production. To him, there was no es- 
cape. Wars, disease, starvation, and 
pestilence —the so-called ‘‘positive 
checks“ — were all that kept the popu- 
lation within check. The outlook for 
the human race was thus “dismal” 
indeed! 

But why has this distressing label 
remained current? Why has it been 
distorted to suggest that the study of 
economics itself is “dull”? Or is it 
dull? 

There are certainly some who will 
testify in the affirmative. And it is 
usually the case that such individuals 
have had an unfortunate experience 
with “economic theory.” It was not so 
many years ago that “economics”, as 
taught in many schools, was practically 
synonomous with “normal price rela- 
tionships”. Economic “laws” and 


“principles” were derived with rigorous 
logic from a set of highly artificial 
premises with the result that both the 
premises and the conclusions were 
wholly out of keeping with the experi- 
ence of the student. And it was axio- 
matic that the “higher the standerds”, 
the more abstract and less meaningful 
the course would be. Some instructors 
even went so fart as to argue that no 
conclusions about public policy should 
be drawn from the study. 

There is a place for this kind of 
analysis. One of the most important 
functions of college education is to 
train students to be rigorous in their 
thinking, to draw proper conclusions 
from given premises, and to detect 
errors in the reasoning of others. Eco- 
nomic theory is thus one of the best 
training grounds for the prospective 
lawyer or administrator as many of 
the most successful of them will testify. 
Furthermore “normal price-cost rela- 
tionships” are of tremendous import- 
ance in their own right. 

But one does not understand human 
behavior by studying the human skel- 
eton alone. It is necessary to put some 
“flesh and blood” on the “bones”. 
Many problems in human relationship 
can best be understood by beginning 
with the problems themselves. The 
shorter the time available, the more 
important it is that no time be wasted 
on the skeleton. 

What, then, are the most important 
things that everyone should know about 
economics? This is the question which 
was constantly before us when we 
organized for the summer Conference. 

The following questions suggest the 
type of topics and ideas considered at 
the Conference: 

What is economic progress? How 
can it be measured? What are the 
facts about the American economy? 

What are the determinants of produc- 
tivity? How can differences in living 
standards between countries be ex- 
plained? What have productivity teams 
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from foreign countries learned from 
their visits to America? 

How are the fruits of production 
divided among our people? How 
much goes as wages and salaries? As 
profits? Is inequality increasing or 
diminishing? What about Marx’s pre- 
dictions? 

What are the principle trends in the 
American economy over the past fifty 
years? What significant changes have 
occurred in business practices? In 
ownership of wealth? In the nature of 
jobs? In the location of economic 
power? 

What are the leading economic con- 
trols of government at the present time? 
Which are consistent with free compet- 
itive enterprise, which not? How about 
our agricultural policy? Anti - trust 
policy? Fair trade laws? 

What are the causes and conse- 
quences of fluctuations in production 
and employment? Of inflation? What 
can be done about both? 

How competitive is the American 
economy? What should public policy 
be with respect to the size of business 
enterprise? 

What about labor-management rela- 
tions? Planning and nationalization in 
Britain? Emergency controls over 
wages, prices, and materials in Amer- 
ica? Financing economic expansion? 
Safeguarding investors? World trade? 
The Marshall Plan? Point IV? Tar- 
iffs? The outlook for both prosperity 
and peace? 

This list may give some idea of the 
range of topics covered. 

To discover what participants thought 
of the Conference they were asked to 
return unsigned questionnaires on the 
final day of the Conference with the 
instructions: “A critical appraisal is 
desired. We are not interested in bou- 
quets.” The following comments are 
typical: 

“This has been the most valuable educa- 


tional summer work I have had in twenty 
years teaching experience.” 
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“This Conference was a tonic to my lagging 
interest in summer school work. This experi- 
ence has been the most fruitful in a long 
experience.” 

“In my opinion, and in the opinion of all 
participants without exception it was felt that 
this Conference was one of the most stimulat- 
ing and inspiring experiences (academic and 
otherwise) which we have had. Conditions 
physically were exceptionally attractive, but 
most of all the exchange of thought and pur- 
pose in such a remarkable unbiased fashion 
was indeed an education in itself. The Con- 
ference has shown me how little I know about 
economic education and how much I need to 
learn.” 

To see how this kind of educational 
experience compared with others, the 
following qeustion was also asked: 
“Compared with other in-service edu- 
cational activities or summer school 
work, how would you rate the overall 
value of this Conference?” All but 
four of the participants gave this Con- 
ference the highest rating possible (of 
five grades) often with the comment 
“Excellent” or “Tops”. The other four 
rated it “Above Average.” There was 
no gtade lower. 


This economic education movement 
began about four years ago when 
Derwood Baker, Proefssor of Educa- 
tion at New York University and 
Director of the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, organized the first 
workshop of this kind in the nation. 
The experiment was so successful that 
four workshops were organized the 
following year, nine the next year, and 
a total of thirteen this past summer. 

The Southern California Conference 
at Pomona College was the first to be 
held in the West, but the enthusiasm 
of the teachers and administrators who 
attended insures that it will not be the 
last. 


The curriculum development portion 
of the economic work conference as- 
sumed and accepted the principle that 
the effort of high schools and junior 
colleges to improve the level of eco- 
nomic literacy of their graduates would 
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necessitate changes in the learning 
experiences provided by these schools. 
A second subsequent assumption was 
that these learning experiences would 
occur in several subject fields, rather 
than being grouped to form an addi- 
tional subject in the curriculum. A 
third assumption recognized that im- 
provement in economic understanding 
concerned all students. The curricu- 
lum staff believed that the time allto- 
ment for curricular work was unfavor- 
able to the satisfactory development of 
teaching or resource units. It was de- 
cided that suitable motion picture films 
and current printed materials offered 
much immediate aid in the improvement 
of high-school instruction. 

In order to effect an analysis and 
organization of usable motion pictures, 
Conference Curriculum Director, John 
Lawrence, made available afout fifty 
films. The staff economists in co-opera- 
tion with the Joint Council for Eco- 
nomic education made many current 
printed materials and sources of printed 
materials available. 

The first curriculum meeting of the 
participants was devoted to identifica- 
tion of work problems to engage the 
efforts of committees. The result of 
this meeting was to subdivide the par- 
ticipants into six committees, two of 
which were enthusiastic working groups 
on films and current printed materials. 
The areas for the other four commit- 
tees were as follows: (1) Scope and 
sequence of economic education in 
secondary schools. (2) Digest of ad- 
dresses presented to the conference. 
(3) Controversial issues in economic 
education. (4) Utilization of commun- 
ity resources in economic education. 


1. The scope and sequence committee worked 
on the problem of identifying the elements of 
economics most important to secondary-school 
instruction. As their point of departure it was 
acknowledged that the “Framework for Public 
Education in California” stated the responsi- 
bility of our public schools for developing 
graduates with economic competence as citi- 
zens, producers and consumers. 


Six gross areas were named as follows: 
I. Production, Distribution Exchange. II. 
Money and Credit. III]. Government In The 
Economic Life. IV. Vocational Competency. 
V. Conservation of Resources. VI. The Amer- 
ican Economic System in World Affairs. Each 
areas was further refined. An example of the 
refinement for area III, “Government In The 
Economic Life” is the following ‘Suggested 
Content” : 


(a) Free Enterprise—meaning, responsibili- 
ties, and advantages; private property 
and freedom of contract; nature of 
competitive system; business ethics. 
Regulations and Restrictions — taxes; 
financing; controls, subsidies; tariffs. 
Social Legislation — social security; 
education; unemployment; health and 
safety; pensions; regulation of hours, 
wages and working conditions; women 


in industry; child labor. 


A third endeavor of the scope and sequence 
committee was to name subject fields now 
existing into which economic content might 
be integrated. The committee further devel- 
oped a sequence statement which proposes 
progression in grades nine through twelve in 
keeping with current practice. 


2. The digest committee prepared a brief 
of each conference address. These digests, for 
the use of participants, would aid them in ex- 
plaining the nature of the presentations to 
other school persons not in attendance. The 
digests in the form of questions and answers 
are the basic economic content of the con- 
ference. The following is an example of the 
pattern of organization. “Q. Why is produc- 
tivity the most important (economic) factor 
facing the world?” A. We cannot distribute 
what we do not have. 


3. The committee on utilization of com- 
munity resources revealed the importance of 
their work by an introductory sentence which 
follows: “Through relating the concepts and 
ideas of economic education to the various 
aspects of the community where they apply, 
the individual can gain a better understand- 
ing of the American economic system.” 

It is probable that well-planned use of the 
economic activities within the community is 
the most effective means of promoting eco- 
nomic literacy among secondary-school pupils. 
This community resources committee outlined 
methods by which, and areas in which, this 
might be undertaken. Their analysis included 
the areas of employment, education, the eco- 
nomic aspects of government, the consumer 
problems in home management, the productive 
and distributive activties of the community 
and the co-operative planning for utilization of 
community resources for economic education. 
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4. The committee on current printed mate- 
rials engaged themselves in the production of 
a bibliography. With the advice of staff econ- 
omists, ten categories were established. These 
represent nine areas which were judged to be 
of greatest significance to an economically 
literate citizenry. A tenth category “miscel- 
laneous” was added for materials too broad to 
be placed in a limiting category. 

(a) Business Cycles: problems of inflation, 

depression, war mobilization. 

(b) Consumption: standard of living, con- 
sumer education, insurance, invest- 
ment, credit. 

(c) Distribution: division of national in- 
come, social security, nationalized 
health insurance, old age pensions. 
Exchange: marketing, exchange of 
goods, price, money, banking. 

Foreign Trade and Foreign Policy: 
Point IV, the Marshall Plan, U. N. 
agencies, tariffs, trade agreements. 

(f) Governmental Services: conservation, 
reclamation (see also 3). 

(g) Labor-Management Relations. 

(h) Organization for Production: competi- 
tion, monopoly, agriculture, industry. 

(i) Taxation. 

(j) Miscellaneous Materials. 


The bibliography lists about 175 titles, to 
which is appended a book list of forty titles. 
Thus a wealth of materials are revealed plus 
the sources from which new materials come. 

5. The committee on controversial issues in 
economic education was keenly aware of the 
hindering effects of turmoil over ineptness in 
handling controversial issues. In defining a 
“controversial issue” the members noted that 
a course of action or solution to a problem 
might conflict with cherished interests, be- 
liefs, or the status of segments of our citizenry 
thus giving rise to the controversy. The im- 
possibility of avoiding controversy and main- 
taining an informed citizenry was the basic 
reason necessitating public schools to deal 
with such issues. 

After suggesting specific techniques to be 
used with controversial issues the committee 
made the following summary. 

“By exhibiting fairness in dealing with 
controversial economic (or other) issues we 
can demonstrate our integrity and build up 
the confidence and good will of all elements 
of the community. Due regard for the degree 
of open-mindedness and objectivity exist- 
ing in particular communities must be 
borne in mind by teachers because our 
concern for principle must always be temp- 
ered with prudence. Bearing this in mind, 
there will always be a wide area in which 
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we can deal with controversial economic 

issues in a manner to further true educa- 

tion and the essential democratic principle 
of free discussion.” 

6. The members of the films committee were 
intrigued by the helpful possibilities of the 
motion pictures in the complex field of eco- 
nomics. The twenty-four members of the film 
committee represented a cross section of in- 
structional responsibilities: teaching, super- 
vision and administration. Approximately fifty 
films were reviewed. Of these, twenty-eight 
were selected for listing as worthy of consid- 
eration for instructional purposes in secondary 
schools. 

Annotations were provided for each of the 
twenty-eight films listed. In general, the anno- 
tations include the following: 

(a) A statement of the nature of the film. 

(b) The subject or subjects of the high- 

school curriculum to which it is most 
likely to contribute. 

(c) A broad evaluation of the technical 

quality of the film. 

(d) An estimate of the grade levels for 

which it is likely to be most suitable. 

(e) The length of the film. 

(f) The producer of the film. 

As an appendix to their report, the film 
committee prepared a “Check List for the 
Evaluation of Films.” This was a modification 
of previously developed film evaluation forms. 


The work of the six curriculum com- 
mittees was summarized in a 130 page 
mimeographed “Reports of Curriculum 
Committees.” Each participant was 
provided with a single copy, because 
the “report” was regarded as a tool 
for the participant, not as a complete 
self-explanatory instructional aid. How- 
ever, portions of the report have proven 
helpful to school personnel in economic 
education and related areas. 


TWO CONFERENCES THIS SUMMER 
ON 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Two conferences on economic edu- 
cation have been announced for the 
summer of 1952; one at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles; and the other 
sponsored by San Francisco State Col- 
lege. Workshop fellowships providing 
living expenses will be available. For 
information write to these institutions. 





Vocational Dramatics at 
Bakersfield High School 


OCATIONAL Dramatics is an ex- 

perimental course worked out by 
Bakersfield High School for the purpose 
of developing in students the necessary 
qualifications for work in retail stores 
through the materials and techniques of 
dramatics. 

Whether we prepare students for such 
work or not, the fact remains that after 
they leave school many do find work in 
local stores. The majority of those so 
employed do not plan storework as a 
vocation. Many of these are boys and 
girls who start a commercial program, 
but owing to failure in typing, book- 
keeping or stenography drop these sub- 
jects and achieve graduation by taking 
the minimum requirements and a hodge- 
podge of other subjects that will count 
as “credits.” Some drop out of school 
as soon as it is legally possible. Others 
find jobs because of financial pressure, 
or because they are bored at home, or 
because they want extra money. All these 
drift into storework because it seems to 
require no specific training. The only 
jobs open to them are minor ones; and 
there they stay, inefficient in their work, 
ineffective in their contact with em- 
ployers and customers, and unsatisfied 
in their lives, 

As a concrete basis from which to 
work in developing effective training 
for these students, we asked merchants 
in town for specific criticisms of stu- 
dent employees and for suggestions con- 
cerning desirable qualities. Criticism fell 
generally into the following categories. 
poor posture in standing and walking; 
expressionless faces when dealing with 
customers; awkwardness in handling 
merchandise; unpleasant or irritating 
mannerisms; careless, slovenly or slangy 
diction; unpleasant or irritating voices; 
unsuitable clothes, make-up, or hair- 
dress; lack of tact and mannerliness; 


By ETHEL ROBINSON 





@ That personality development and vo- 
cational preparation, can, and perhaps 
even should, go hand in hand is inter- 
estingly presented in this description of a 
course in Vocational Dramatics. Courses 
of this character are constantly advocated 
by those who urge a more functional edu- 
cation. They are not frequently found in 
practice. It is even more interesting to 
consider their course when we understand 
that it has been developed and taught 
over a period of filteen years by a teach- 
er who is now retired. 

Ethel Robinson served as Head, Dra- 
matics Department. Bakersfield College 
and High School, 1923-1951. This course 
was inaugurated at the suggestion of Dr. 
Herman Spindt, Director, Admissions, 
University of California, when he was 
Superintendent in Bakersfield. He ranks 
this as one of the educational endeavors 
with which he is most proud to be identi- 
fied during his more than thirty-four 
years of service in California schools. 
Mrs. Robinson reports that she “shall al- 
ways be grateful” to him for suggesting it. 





no knowledge of how to give or receive 
telephone messages; lack of profession- 
al attitude toward their positions, lack 
of imagination and understanding in 
dealing with customer situations; lack 
of poise. 

This list showed plainly that the em- 
ployees’ inefficiency was due primarily 
not to lack of training in specific skills 
— which can be learned on the job in a 
comparatively short time — but to lack 
of training in personality attributes. 
This is the reason why a course of sales- 
manship previously offered by Bakers- 
field High School, proved unsatisfactory 
and was abandoned. It provided train- 
ing, not of the person, but only in tech- 
nical skills. We believed that the train- 
ing of the person could be given suc- 
cessfully through the use of dramatic 
material and techniques. Through dra- 
matic techniques the student would 
learn by doing rather than by being 
told. 
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The school proposed to set up a 
major in Merchandising, each course 
designed for specific training to meet 
the special needs of these occupations. 
Briefly the major included for boys, 
two year-courses in geometrical draw- 
ing and shop; for girls, two year- 
courses in art and textiles; for all stu- 
dents three year-courses in fundamental 
principles of business practice and pro- 
cedure, in merchandising and general 
store practice, and in vocational dra- 
matics which was to be the key course. 
In beginning a course in vocational 
dramatics it is necessary to make it 
vital, important and personal to each 
individual; to make him understand that 
what he is working for is not grades or 
facts or lesson material, but growth 
that will make him a more poised, de- 
sirable and successful individual; that 
the test of his success in the course is 
personal growth; that what he gets from 
the course can be measured only by 
what he can transform into his own per- 
son outside of class in his job and in 
his life. Students must come to under- 
stand through discussion and illustra- 
tion that personality is not a veneer 
which can be spread on the surface; 
that personality is a balance of very 
definite qualities of mind and heart and 
body which can be developed through 
hard work and training; that one is ear- 
marked immediately by the snap judg- 
ment of everyone with whom he comes 
in contact, by mannerisms, voice, pos- 
ture, diction, attitude; that these snap 
judgments are often surprisingly cor- 
rect because the external qualities on 
which the opinion is formed are surface 
indications of the real inner person; that 
the sum of these snap judgments fre- 
quently determines success or failure. 
The course is introduced by a discus- 
sion of the importance of the “first im- 
pression.” Because today life moves with 
such rapidity, the first impression tends 
to become the final impression and may 
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seal the individual’s fate. The bases for 
judgment in this “first impression” are 
the four externals—appearance, posture, 
voice, and attitude. Appearance can be 
treated in a few class discussions, the 
keynotes being cleanliness, neatness and 
appropriateness. Attitude reveals itself 
in a hundred subtle ways through the 
other three externals. The student must 
understand its nature, its importance 
and how it is revealed. Training in atti- 
tude must accompany all other training, 
often as subtly as attitude itself is re- 
vealed. 

Actual training practice is concerned 
with the two important and visible re- 
porters of the inner and invisible self — 
body and voice. The work of the first 
semester is wholly technical. Since the 
methods used have been effective in 
producing results, a brief account may 
be of value. However, any good tech- 
nique can be used provided directions 
are reduced to the simplest form and 
kept concrete. The chief necessity, after 
the bare technique has been learned, is 
to supply an infinite number of exer- 
cises, selections and scenes, some not 
over a line or two in length, through 
which the technique can be practiced 
and applied to living situations. These 
scenes by giving variety keep up the 
interest of the student in continuous 
practice which would otherwise be 
monotonous. The shortness of the exer- 
cises gives all the members of the class 
a chance for daily drill. Incidentally, a 
wide choice of practice scenes and selec- 
tions — and they should range from the 
Bible and classics to the most modern 
literature — can provide a basis for the 
beginning of a cultural background. A 
technique, once mastered, must be car- 
ried forward and maintained constantly 
to become part of the basis for suc- 
ceeding techniques. 

Briefly, the first semester’s work was 
as follows: 


1. Posture. We speak not only with the 
voice but with he whole body. Before a per- 
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son utters a word he begins to carry meaning 
to those who see him. Since the eye is quicker 
than the ear, these meanings are caught in- 
stantly, whereas ideas expressed by words un- 
fold more slowly. This being so, it is impor- 
tant that the body be trained to express a 
gracious and effective personality rather than 
an ineffective one. 

Explanation of correct posture. 

Exercises for freeing the head and body and 
acquiring correct posture. 

Practice scenes from one to three lines in 
length in which posture is dictated by 
mood or character. In this way the stu- 
dent catches the difference in feeling be- 
tween good and bad posture. 


Mastery of posture applied to walking, sit- 
ting and rising. 

Exercises to sense centers of strength and 
balance and develop rhythm. 

Short scenes in which the pupil must sit, 
rise, walk and turn. 

Created scenes to tie in with store practice 
(For instance — imagine yourself sum- 
moned to an important interview. Register 
some particular mood or attitude in going 
to the appointment. Return using correct 
walk.) 

Exercises in rising, sitting, entering and 
leaving a room in imaginary situations. 

2. Pantomime. To meet the criticism of 

“dead pan” expression and awkwardness in 
handling objects. 


Simple, short and definite pantomimes of 
sense awareness, handling of simple ob- 
jects, foot response and elementary action 
in the field of occupations. : 

3. Voice. The development of a good voice 
quality is probably the most difficult problem. 
The reasons for poor voice quality are often 
deep rooted psychologically. Moreover it is diffi- 
cult for the student to hear his own voice 
critically. Records from which criticism can 
be made and faults and progress noted are 
of value. It is a good idea to start with a 
discussion on the desirable and undesirable 
qualities of voice and an analysis of each stu- 
dent’s voice. Training takes up the following 
problems. Definite technique in each problem 
consists of a series of simple exercises, then 
the technique is worked into simple scenes or 
selections. In each a definite quality should 
be worked for until drill has given a certain 
amount of mastery. 

4. Diction. Exercises for correct use of the 
organs of speech; lips, teeth and tongue. 

Study of diacritical marks. 

Drill in vowel sounds and pronunciation. 

Many short selections and scenes embodying 


good and poor diction so that the pupil 
can become aware of the feel of both. 

5. Vocal Energy. A voice, if it is to arouse 
and sustain interest, must give evidence of a 
vital personality. This does not mean that it 
must be loud. But it must be vital and alive, 
not thin, weak or listless. This quality is 
developed through correct use of the dia- 
phragm. 

6. Word Vitalization. Words depend for 
their meaning on what the individual is able 
to bring to them in terms of thought, feel- 
ing, and imagination. To vitalize or give life 
to words requires that the student learn to 
phrase and to think the meaning of each 
phrase mentally before giving expression to it 
vocally. He must see the complete picture in 
his mind. At first this practice is “slow mo- 
tion,” with a pause for thought before each 
new phrase. With mastery this can be speeded 
up. But an intensive study of this process will 
give alertness to thinking, vividness to imag- 
ination, depth to feeling, thus making for a 
more colorful speech and a more interesting 
personality. 

When these two most important principles 
are mastered, other voice principles are taken 
up in the same way—correct placement, 
pitch range, quality, rhythm, focus. 


The efficacy of a course of this sort 
lies in the continuous practice of tech- 
niques directed toward a concrete ob- 
jective, obvious to the student and which 
he feels is vitally important to him. That 
is, he will accomplish more in working, 
for example, to use his diaphragm cor- 
rectly than he wiil in working for that 
nebulous and often misunderstood goal 
of “personality.” The forming of habits 
is the important thing. These habits of 
speech and movement and thought will 
unconsciously enrich the person. 


The work of the second semester con- 
sists in relating techniques and habits 
acquired in the first semester as an 
employee. Short scenes, written by the 
students themselves, involve situations 
which they might meet in stores, offices, 
beauty parlors, garages, etc. As a prep- 
aration, the students interview employ- 
ers, salespersons, customers in order to 
find out specific things pleasing or dis- 
pleasing and irritating in a salesperson 
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or office employee. After class discus- 
sion a fairly comprehensive list is ent- 
ered in notebooks for reference. A gen- 
eral problem which forms the basis for 
a short scene is then assigned. For ex- 
ample, a secretary, department head or 
salesperson answers the telephone and 
gives information requested. Each scene 
must contain the following points: 


1. A brief statement or explanation of the 
situation. Kind of business, people in- 
volved, what desired. 

. A description of the office, section of 
store, or scene, the arrangement to be as 
correct, attractive and balanced as the 
situation requires. 

3. A description of the employee; her 
clothes, hairdress, make-up and general 
appearance. These must be appropriate 
to her position. 

4. Dialogue and action. 


The first presentation should be read, so 
that it may be improved and rewritten 
easily after class discussions and sug- 
gestions. Later it is memorized and pre- 


sented in finished form. Insistence 
should be made on the use of all qual- 
ities partially developed in the previous 
semester so that drill may be carried on 
and the habit fixed. The second prob- 
lem is the same situation done incor- 
rectly, with badly-arranged set, inappro- 
priate clothes and make-up, manner and 
procedure incorrect or in bad taste. 
Suggested general problems are: 


1. How to apply for a position. 
2. How to use the telephone in business. 


3. How to handle appointments, people 
seeking interviews, complaints, etc. 
. The job of selling. 


. Various problems in etiquette and cour- 
tesy. 


. Introductions. 
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The range of possible problems is un- 
limited. By actually seeing and doing 
the students learn more about correct 
behavior than from months of discus- 
sion. The scenes in which incorrect be- 
havior is portrayed are as valuable as 
the correct ones. When poor taste in re- 
lation to a situation is seen and pointed 
up, it makes a deep impression, as well 
as affording amusement and keeping up 
the interest of the students. 

After we had worked with the course 
for several years, an arrangement was 
made with merchants in town to allow 
students to work in the stores in the 
afternoons on an apprentice basis, su- 
pervised by them and by us. Since we 
have now about seven classes in voca- 
tional dramatics not all the students can 
take advantage of this plan of part-time 
employment. Those who are selected for 
this special training have their classes 
scheduled in the morning, leaving the 
afternoons free for store experience. 


After more than fifteen years of ex- 
periment, we believe that the course ac- 
complishes the purpose for which it was 
established. In almost every case pupils 
who have completed a year in the course 
show a decided improvement in voice, 
diction, and manner; an awakening of 
feeling and understanding for good taste 
and correct attitudes, a consciousness of 
qualities of culture and charm. In the 
school they develop a sense of pride and 
a feeling for the importance of what 
they are doing. Where formerly mer- 
chants hired students only when neces- 
sary and were critical of them, now 
they are enthusiastically co-operative 
and because of the demand for our 
trained students, we often find it hard 
to keep them in school until graduation. 














SCHOOL PLANNING, Report of a Confer- 
ence. Stanford, California: School of 
Education, Stanford University, 1951. 
Mimeographed, 142 pages. $4.00. 


In the summer of 1951, the School of 
Education, Stanford University, held a 
conference on School Planning which 
was attended by many of the outstand- 
ing leaders in the school building field. 
Researchers, superintendents, architects 
and manufacturers took part in the pro- 
gram that had been developed by Pro- 
fessor J. D. MacConnell, Associate Dean 
of the School of Education, a pioneer- 
ing leader in the field of school plant 
planning. This mimeographed report 
summarizes the conference papers and 
discussions. 


The report is a well-stocked store- 
house of information about the whole 
field of school planning and building. 
After a discussion of the role of the 
school consultant, the problems which 
arise in the process of planning and 
erecting new facilities are discussed in 
roughly chronological detail. The im- 
portance of good educational specifica- 
tions and the best method to arrive at 
them, the development of long-range 
building plans, the procedure for com- 
plying with state department regulations, 
and the place of public relations in the 
building program are taken up in turn 
under the general heading “Education 
and Community Planning.” Then follow 
discussions on site selection, architec- 
tural relations, lighting, heating, ven- 
tilating and acoustical control, class- 
room planning, and characteristics of 
special rooms and services. The report 
concludes with material on remodeling, 
maintenance and repair of school prop- 
erties and research in the school plan- 
ning laboratory. A discussion on child 


development and the school plant is to 
be separately reported in a publication 
of the Co-ordinated Classroom Labora- 
tory Studies of the School Planning 
Division. 

The wealth of data presented in this 
report makes it a veritable handbook on 
school plant planning. Here are listed in 
detail the steps that should be taken to 
build public support for a new bond 
issue. Here, too, are spelled out the 
foundations for good contractual rela- 
tionships between the school-district rep- 
resentatives and the architect. The vex- 
ing problems of controlling daylight 
glare and of providing proper artificial 
light are thoroughly explored. The fac- 
tors which must be considered in attain- 
ing flexibility and expansibility, of vital 
importance in these days of child- 
centered curriculums, are ably analyzed. 
The requirements of special type class- 
rooms and methods for meeting them 
are exhaustively explored. It would be 
difficult to find even a minor aspect of 
the school plant planning problem on 
which this publication would not shed 
at least a little light. 


Anyone who has tried to reconstruct 
such a conference from rough notes, 
tape recordings, stenographic reports or 
speakers’ outlines or manuscripts will 
forgive the editorial shortcomings of 
this report. The presentation of the ma- 
terial is, of necessity, uneven: some 
papers, which were apparently read 
from prepared manuscripts, are repro- 
duced in full, thus providing the reader 
with a well-organized and logical pre- 
sentation. Where the recorders were 
forced to piece together the extempor- 
aneous remarks of the speakers and 
the ebb and flow of discussion, the 
result is less happy for lack of structure 
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and continuity impede understanding. 

If more time had been available, 
greater attention might have been paid 
to the format of the report. Layout 
might have been improved. The solid 
mass of the mimeographed page could 
have been broken up by typographical 
devices. Some effort has been made to 
do this by inserting line sketches which 
are often amusing but not of high artis- 
tic value. The few photographs which 
have been included do little to illustrate 
or illuminate the text. And it would 
have been helpful to have had the date 
of the conference shown somewhere in 
the report. There is so much of value in 
this report that one wishes it could be 
re-edited and published in book form 
for a wider audience. 

I do not wish to imply that its edi- 
torial weakness and inadequacies seri- 
ously lessen its value as a major con- 
tribution to a better understanding of 
school plant planning. More and more 
the school administrator on all levels 
(and the teacher, too) must become bet- 
ter versed in the intricacies and details 
of this type of work. He must acquire 
the knowledge and understanding that 
will help him make wise decisions in 
this age of rapid school plant expan- 
sion. His decisions will determine, in 
large part, the kinds of schools our chil- 
dren will attend in the decades ahead 
and the kinds of schools they attend will 
determine, in great measure, the kind of 
schooling they receive. In this report, 
the Stanford School of Education has 
forged a useful tool for the school ad- 
ministrator, teacher and board member. 


Let us hope that it will be widely used. 


— Russet, T. SHARPE 
Golden Gate College 


>< 


USING YOUR MIND EFFECTIVELY, by 
James L. Mursell. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1951. 264 pages. $3. 


As they read some of the weird 
answers dredged up on examinations or 
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plow through disorganized term papers, 
teachers often wish fervently that stu- 
dents would learn to read, to think and 
to write effectively. Some teachers, if 
they have the skill, the ambition and 
the time, eventually sit down and write 
a book on how to do these things. 
Library shelves groan with a multitude 
of such volumes, telling us how to make 
better use of our mental powers. Some 
of these are glibly superficial: a few, 
based on sound principles of learning, 
offer real assistance to those who are 
willing to read and digest their contents. 

Professor Mursell, who is Professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia and 
author of a text called Successful Teach- 
ing, is one of the latest to succumb to 
temptation and add his voice to others 
crying in the same wilderness. Equipped 
with a sturdy training in educational 
psychology and armed with years of 
teaching experience, he has produced 
one of the better books in this much- 
tilled field. Since he also writes well, he 
has given us a readable book. 

Those who are familiar with other 
works in this area will find little that is 
new or startling but much that is sound 
in Professor Mursell’s volume. After 
giving four rather obvious reasons why 
it is valuable for us to use our minds 
effectively, he outlines a pattern for 
mental effectiveness based upon John 
Dewey’s problem-solving formula and 
upon the Ohio State Survey Q3R tech- 
nique. In essence, he recommends that, 
in reading or preparing material for re- 
ports, one get the over-all picture, iden- 
tify the essentials, and then fill in the 
details. He shows, with a wealth of illus- 
trations, how to apply this simple pro- 
cess to reading, studying for tests and 
writing term papers and doctoral dis- 
sertations. 

He then devotes four chapters to 
working tools and practical plans. He 
tells the reader how to organize his day, 
how to develop “sequential” time plans, 
how to plan and equip his workshop. 
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He discusses the various systems for 
taking notes and for self-testing. And 
he establishes some principles for con- 
centrating on the tasks at hand. 


In his closing section, Professor Mur- 
sell addresses himself to the business of 
memorizing, the job of reading, and the 
development of term papers, concluding 
with an extended treatment of the prob- 
lem of creative thinking. 


The techniques Professor Mursell de- 
scribes rest upon pychological concepts 
which are generally considered sound 
today. Perhaps there are some who 
would be inclined to dispute his as- 
sumption that effective mental action is 
identical with effective thinking, that by 
learning to think effectively we thereby 
are able to act effectively. Since he is 
dealing with the problem of thinking 
largely on the verbal level, he is prob- 
ably on safe ground. 

Professor Mursell has aimed his book 
primarily at the high-school, college and 
graduate student. He has wisely omitted 
cumbersome and solemn documentation 
and bibliographies and has sought to 
write entertainingly. Occasionally, one 
has the feeling that more space is de- 
voted to the development of an idea 
than is warranted by the nature of the 
subject matter. Then, too, there is some 
inevitable repetition from section to sec- 
tion but, since it is sprightly repetition, 
it is not annoying. 

There is little doubt that the study 
and writing habits of students and adults 
(whom Professor Mursell has in mind, 
too) could be greatly improved if the 
suggestions made in this book were fol- 
lowed. The acquisition of good habits in 
school might well carry over into one’s 
daily life once formal schooling has 
been left behind. It may be heresy to 
suggest that teachers and administrators 
could profit from following some of 
Professor Mursell’s principles but I am 
sure that Walter Headlam, the Cam- 
bridge don, whose disorganized study 
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habits were so delightfully described by 
E. F. Benson in As We Were could have 
read this book with salutary results. 

For educational counselors seeking to 
help students toward more effective util- 
ization of their mental equipment, for 
siudents, for adults and for those teach- 
ers and administrators whose thinking 
and study habits may have become tar- 
nished over the years, Using Your Mind 
Effectively is a book not lightly to be 
disregarded. 


— RusseLt T. SHARPE 
Golden Gate College 


>< 
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THE SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL SECUR- 
ITY, Recommendations for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Edited by Charles 
W. Sanford, Harold C. Hand, and Willard 
B. Spalding. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 


Concerned in the authorship of this 
timely study are a dozen experts on 
various aspects of our national resources - 
both human and material, and more 
than two thousand workers in education 
ranging from the State Superintendent 
of Instruction of Illinois and professors 
of education to administrators and 
teachers at all school levels and on a 
statewide distribution. Each part and 
the whole were subject to repeated 
criticisms and revisions before final 
publication and the book may be con- 
sidered as a remarkable result of the 
democratic process. 

In January of last year the governor 
and state superintendent summoned the 
dozen experts to a conference on the na- 
tional emergency for a discussion re- 
corded by the editors. The result of this 
was part A of the completed work. This 
brought out the very delicate balance in 
international affairs and the possibility 
that a re-alignment of the peoples and 
the resources of those countries which 
at present do not come out either for or 
against communism, might throw a det- 
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ermining weight for or against us. Some 
of the findings with implications for 
educators were: (1) A minimum of 
3,400,000 men in military service, (2) 
Young men will be drafted at the age 
of twenty or before, (3) Educational 
careers, entry upon occupations and 
marriage will in many cases be post- 
poned, (4) There will be fewer doctors 
for civilian population, (5) Production 
of military materials must be increased, 
(6) Manpower shortages will develop, 
(7) More women will be employed, 
(8) Scarce raw materials will be with- 
held from civilians, (9) Wage and price 
controls with possible black markets, 
(10) Attempts to win and hold allies 
will require large economic and mili- 
tary aid, (11) Taxes will be sharply in- 
creased and level of living is likely to 
fall, (12) Civil defense programs for 
disaster control, (13) Resulting from the 
foregoing, there will be increased ten- 
sions in the population. 

Some of the general ideas suggested 
- by panel II of educational experts to 
meet these conditions were: education 
undergirds, (1) military preparedness, 
(2) increased production, (3) health 
and vitality of the population; education 
makes for the willing acceptance of per- 
sonal sacrifices through rendering a peo- 
ple unified and dedicated; the improve- 
ment of education for all children and 
youth is requisite for effective national 
security. Schools should intensify their 
efforts to do what superior schools have 
always accomplished. The schools should 
not be exploited for all sorts of defense 
chores regardless of their educative 
value, as frequently happened in World 
War II. 

From the standpoint of the instruc- 
tional and guidance programs of the 
schools, some more specific needs to be 
considered were listed: (1) Education 
should be more closely geared to the 
needs, interests, capacities and abilities 
of individual pupils, (2) Schools should 


be more intimately geared to commun- 
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ity needs and dynamics, (3) Opportuni- 
ties for educative service activities should 
be provided, (4) There should be more 
effective education in wise use of na- 
tional resources, (5) There should be 
better education for participation in 
local government, (6) Ideologies should 
be better clarified, (7) There should be 
better education for improved human 
relations, (8) There should be educa- 
tion for facing contemporary issues, 
(9) Youth should understand our need 
for allies and how best they can be 
won, (10) There should be education 
leading to literacy regarding a “garri- 
son” state, (1) There should be educa- 
tion for individual survival, (12) Youth 
should understand what their future 
holds, (13) Children and youth should 
be educated away from pessimism and 
defeatism, (14) Youth should be left in 
school. 

Panel II similarly stated in detailed 
lists the major implications for (1) 
school administrators and (2) school- 
community relations. 

The work of panels I and II com- 
prises parts A and B or the first 66 
pages of the finished book. In prepar- 
ing part C, panel III, consisting of 130 
members representing the personnel in 
the schools of the state arranged in 23 
separatee committees according to sub- 
ject or educational level, was put to 
work. The recommendations of their 
separate committees, together with parts 
A and B of the finished book were then 
mailed out to about two thousand rep- 
resentative school people, board mem- 
bers and P.T.A. leaders throughout the 
state. Each committee then met with 
seven regional groups in its own field 
of interests and here criticisms and re- 
visions were effected. The result forms 
the central two hundred pages of the 
finished work and furnishes a very use- 
ful curriculum guide for the era upon 
which we are entering, and which the 
authors estimate may last two or three 
school generations. 
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Our situation on the West Coast is 
analogous to that of Illinois in many 
ways as a possible enemy target. Un- 
pleasant as many of the considerations 
brought out in this book may be, it is 
better to take account of them before 
rather than after disaster strikes. 


— W. HaxTon 
Stanford University 


><> 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, by William 
Heard Kilpatrick. The Macmillan Co. 


The author describes this work as an 
effort to sum up the results of his think- 
ing in connection with his life work of 
teaching the philosophy of education. 
His well-known devotion to what has 
been called the progressive school of 
education is exemplified by his state- 
ment that during his active career of 
teaching he preferred not to publish 
such an inclusive statement of position, 
the position being always in process of 
growth; also he would not have wished 
his students to be tempted to accept and 
give back what they found in his book 
rather than to think creatively for them- 
selves. He defines philosophy as the 
critical study of the conflicting values 
of life in order to find out as well as 
possible how to manage life in the face 
of these conflicts. His own philosophy 
stems from Darwin’s Origin of Species 
through the work of William James and 
John Dewey. Before Darwin’s time the 
sciences dealing with life were all de- 
ductive and on a fixed basis; but the 
new outlook upon life as a developing 
process brought with it the idea of 
progress, and as a further result the re- 
markable unfolding of all of the sciences 
dealing with man and his relation to 
his physical and social environment. 
The cultivation of the possibilities for 
better things and the search for the life 
good to live as a realizable ideal for all 


rather than as selfish hedonism for the 


few became reasonable aims. This atti- 
tude also allows us to look back at man’s 
past and see the history of the race as 
adaptations useful for survival and 
leads us to note similarities and differ- 
ences which may be accounted for on a 
humanistic basis. Man has always been 
a social being and his personality is 
largely a result of the culture in which 
he lives. The author considers three cul- 
tural developments of paramount sig- 
nificance; the sacredness of human per- 
sonality, as developed in Egypt; the 
critical thinking of the Athenians; and 
experimental science which is the great 
contribution of our modern era. The 
author devotes chapters to several gen- 
eral topics considering them each from 
the pragmatic standard of what adjust- 
ment will work best for individual wel- 
fare with the correlative good of every 
other individual considered. Such topics 
are: morality, a social necessity; respect 
for Personality, which means that every 
one must be treated as an end rather 
than as a means; democracy, which im- 
plies both of the foregoing topics and 
more; the life good to live; the problem 
of progress. In this first part of the book 
Kilpatrick comes out as a strong sup- 
porter of the inherent dignity of man. 
His concluding chapter of the section 
discusses several major unsolved prob- 
lem areas, to give direction to the study 
of education which forms the second 
main division of the book. Among these 
problems are: war; the system of econ- 
omy; the individual in modern society ; 
democracy and the social scale; quality 
of personal living; continuance and de- 
velopment of our civilization. A dy- 
namic philosophy of life is his con- 
cluding need which he says should be 
such as to stimulate active and consis- 
tent effort toward the solution of the 
other problems. Basic to such a phil- 
osophy and instrumental to it he con- 
siders the ability and disposition to con- 
fer: moreover to come to conference 
with a sincere disposition to hear and 
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consider the other side. These consider- 
ations should apply in intranational as 
in international affairs. Anything which 
vitiates this possibility of conference 
should be considered by educators. The 
author considers one such a factor may 
be our three track educational system, 
public, private, and parochial. 

The second half of the book discusses 
the philoosphy of the educative process. 
It is an able restatement of the stand 
of John Dewey and his school: that we 
learn only what we live; that education 
is development of the whole child rather 
than the imparting of knowledge and 
skills; that learning is most effective 
when it follows interest and the like. 
The author neatly gives the old classical 
school a name which may become an 
epithet — Alexandrian. With the decline 
of Athens following Alexander’s con- 
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quests, the center of learning in the 
ancient world became Alexandria. The 
university there had splendid libraries, 
developed the ingenious but mistaken 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy and 
brought Euclidean geometry to its high- 
est perfection. However, since they could 
not hope to rival the productions of the 
Athenians in literature, they founded a 
school to teach these classics. The 
Romans adopted the same system of 
studying the excellent works of the past 
and, so says our author, have all the 
followers of the traditional curriculum 
down to the present. Hence, the classic 
school is labeled Alexandrian with all 
that the name implies of worship of the 
dead hand of the past and failure to 
meet the challenge of the present. 


— W. Haxton 
Stanford University 
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Corona Union High School 

Orange Coast Junior College, Costa Mesa 

Courtland Joint Union High School, Courtland 

Covina Union High School, Covina 

Del Norte County High School, Crescent City 

John Sweet Union High School, Crockett 

Culver City Unified School District, Culver 
City 

Jefferson Union High School, Daly City 

San Ramon Valley Union High School, 
Danville 

Davis Joint Union High School, Davis 

Delano Joint Union High School, Delano 

Grant Union High School, Del Paso Heights 

Denair High School, Denair 

Dinuba Union High School, Dinuba 

Dixon High School, Dixon 

Butte Valley High School, Dorris 

Dos Palos Joint Union Hight School, Dos 
Palos 

Downey Union High School, Downey 

Dunsmuir Joint Union High School, Dunsmuir 

Durham Union High School, Dyrham 

East Nicolaus High School, East Nicolaus 

El Camino College, El Camino College 

Central Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, El Centro 

County Superintendent of Schools 

El Cerrito Junior-Senior High School, 
El Cerrito 

Elk Grove Union High School, Elk Grove 

El Segundo Unified School District, 
El Segundo 

Elsinore Naval School, Elsinore 

Elsinore Union High School 

San Dieguito Union High School, Encinitas 

Escalon Union High School, Escalon 

Escondido Union High School, Escondido 

Esparto Union High School, Esparto 

California Scholarship Federation, Eureka 

County Superintendent of Schools 

Eureka Junior High School 

Eureka High School 

Exeter Union High School, Exeter 
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San Juan Union High School, Fair Oaks 

Armijo Union High School, Fairfield 

Solano County Superintendent of Schools, 
Fairfield 

Fallbrook Union High School, Fallbrook 

Fall River Joint Unified School District 
Fall River Mills 

Ferndale Union High School, Ferndale 

Fillmore Union High School, Fillmore 

Folsom Union High School, Folsom 

Fort Bragg Jynior-Senior High School, 
Fort Bragg 

Fortuna Union High School, Fortuna 

Fowler Union High School, Fowler 

Central Union High School, Fresno 

County Superintendent of Schools 

Erwin A. Dann, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools 

Edwin C. Kratt, Fresno City Superintendent 
of Schools 

L. E. Toddhunter, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 

J. E. Thombetta, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools 

Charles F. Carpenter, Adm. Assistant, Fresno 
City Unified School District 

Edison High School 

Fresno City School District 

Fresno Continuation High School 

Fresno Evening High School 

Fresno High School 

Fresno Junior College 

Fresno State College 

Hamilton Junior High School 

Longfellow Junior High School 

Roosevelt High School 

San Joaquin Memorial High School 

Washington Junior High School 

Washington Union High School 

West Coast Bible School 

Yosemite Junior High School 

Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton 

Galt Joint Union High School, Galt 

Garden Grove Union High School, Garden 
Grove 

Gilroy High School, Gilroy 

Cal-Aero Technical Institute, Glendale 

Glendale College 

Glendale Senior High School 

Glendale Unified School District 

Herbert Hoover Senior High School 

Holy Family High School 

Eleanor J. Toll Junior High School 

Brown School for Girls, Glendora 

Gonzales Union High School, Gonzales 

Grass Valley City Schools, Grass Valley 

Grass Valley High School 

Mount Saint Mary’s Academy 

Greenville Junior-Senior High School, 


Greenville 


Gridley Union High School, Gridley 

Grossmont Union High School District, 
Grossmont 

Gustine Union High School, Gustine 

Half Moon Bay Union High School, 
Haif Moon Bay 

Hamilton Union High School, Hamilton 

County Superintendent of Schools, Hanford 

Hanford Evening High School 

Hanford Joint Union High School 

Hayward Adult and Technical School, 
Hayward 

Hayward Union High School 

Healdsburg High School, Healdsburg 

Hemet Valley Union High School, Hemet 

San Benito County Evening High School, 
Hollister 

San Benito County High School and Junior 
College 

Hollywood Professional School, Hollywood 

Holtville Union High School, Holtville 

Hoopa Valley High. School, Hoopa 

Hopland Union High School, Hopland 

Hughson Union High School, Hughson 

Huntington Beach Union High School, 
Huntington Beach 

Huntington Park High School, Huntington 
Park 

Desert Sun School, Idyllwild 

Imperial Valley Union High School, 
Imperial 

Coynty Superintendent of Schools, 
Independence 

Owens Valley High School 

Centinela Valley Union High School District, 
Inglewood 

Inglewood City Schools 

Inglewood Union High School 

R. K. Lloyde, Director of Adult Education 

Morningside High School 

Ione Union High School, Ione 

Jackson Union High School, Jackson 

Office of County Superintendent of Schools 

Julian Union High School, Julian 

Kelseyville Union High School, Kelseyville 

College of Marin, Kentfield 

Kerman Union High School, Kerman 

King City Union High School, King City 

Kingsburg Joint Union High School, 
Kingsburg 

Acalanes Union High School, Lafayette 

Laguna Beach Junior-Senior High School, 
Laguna Beach 

La Jolla High School, La Jolla 

Clear Lake Union High School, Lakeport 

Lake County Superintendent of Schools 

Antelope Valley Joint Union High School and 
Junior College, Lancaster 

Laton Joint Union High School, Laton 

La Verne College, La Verne 
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Le Grand Union High School, Le Grand 

Leuzinger High School, Lawndale 

Lemoore High School, Lemoore 

Lincoln Union High School, Lincoln 

Linden Union High School, Linden 

Lindsay High School, Lindsay 

Like Oak Union High School, Live Oak 

Livermore Union High School, Livermore 

Livingston High School, Livingston 

Lodi Union High School, Lodi 

Lompoc Union High School, Lompoc 

Lone Pine Union High School, Lone Pine 

California Assocation of Adult Education 
Administrators, Long Beach 

California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators 

David Starr Jordan High School 

Long Beach State College 

Douglas Newcomb, City Superintendent of 
Schools 

Progress School 

St. Anthony’s Girls’ High School 

Soythern California Junior College Assn. 

The Art Center School, Los Angeles 

Bel Air Town and Country School 

Black-Foxe Military Institute 

California Council of Geography Teachers 

California Industrial Education Association 

California School Supervisors Association 

California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section 

University of California, Department of 
Education 

Chapman College 

Chouinard Art Institute 

The Marian Colbert School of Individual 
Instruction 

Culter Academy 

East Los Angeles Junior College 

Benjamin Franklin Evening High School 

\lexander Hamilton High School 

Immaculate Heart College 

Immaculate Heart High School 

Kern Avenue Junior High School 

Lincoln Evening High School 

Los Angeles Catholic Girls’ High School 

Los Angeles College, Jynior Seminary 

Los Angeles County Schools, Division of 
Secondary Education 

Los Angeles Pacific College 

Loyola High School 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 

Horace Mann Junior High School 

Manual Arts High School 

Marymount School 

Metropolitan High School 

Mount Carmel High School 

Mount Saint Mary’s College 

National Schools 

Occidental College 
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George Pepperdine College 

St. Mary’s Academy 

University of Southern California 

Virgil Junior High School Student Body 

Westchester High School 

West Coast University 

West Side Union High School, Los Banos 

Los Gatos Union High School, Los Gatos 

Los Molinos High School, Los Molinos 

Midland School, Los Olivos 

Lower Lake Union High School, Lower Lake 

Loyalton High School, Loyalton 

Lynwood Unified School District, Lynwood 

Madera Union High School, Madera 

Mira Costa High School Library, 
Manhattan Beach 


Manteca Union High School, Manteca 

Maricopa Junior-Senior High School, 
Maricopa 

Mariposa County High School, Mariposa 

Alhambra Senior High School, Martinez 

Contra Costa Junior College District 

Martinez Junior High School 

Marysville Union High School, Marysville 

Notre Dame High School 

Yuba County Junior College 

Yuba County School Department 

Maxwell Union High School, Maxwell 

McFarland High School, McFarland i 

Mendocino Union High School, Mendocino 

California Mathematics Coyncil, Menlo Park 

Menlo School and College 

Merced Union High School, Merced 

Middletown High School, Middletown 

South Fork High School, Miranda 

Downey High School, Modesto 

Modesto Evening Junior College 

Modesto High School 

Modesto Junior College 

Monrovia—Duarte High School, Monorvia 

District Library, Montebello Unified School 
District Montebello 

Eastmont Junior High School 

Montebello Junior High School 

Montebello Senior High School 

Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey 

Monterey Puble Schools 

Monterey Union High School 

Moorpark Memorial Union High School, 
Moorpark 

Live Oak Union High School, Morgan Hill 

Mountain View Union High School, 
Mountain View 

Napa Junior College, Napa 

Sweetwater Union High School District, 
National City 


Needles Junior-Senior High School, Needles 


County Teachers Library, Nevada City 
Nevada City High School 
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Wm. S. Hart Union Junior—-Senior High 
School, Newhall 

Orestimba Union High School, Newman 

Newport Harbor Union High School, 
Newport Beach 

Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk 

Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 

Castlemont High School 

College of the Holy Name 

Elmhurst Junior High School 

Fremont High School 

Frick Junior High School 

Golden Gate Junior High School 

McClymonds High School 

Merritt Business School 

Mills College 

Oakland High School 

Prescott Jynior High School 

Roosevelt Junior High School 

Teachers Professional Library 

Technical High School 

Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High School, 
Oceanside 

Happy Valley School, Ojai 

Nordhoff Union High School 

Ojai Valley School 

The Thacher School 

Villanova Preparatory School 

Chaffey College, Ontario 

Orange Union High School, Orange 

Orlando Joint Union High School, Orland 

Orosi Union High School, Orosi 

Oroville Union High School, Oroville 

Oxnard Union High School, Oxnard 

Santa Clara High School 

California Interscholastic Federation and Pro- 
tection Fund, Pacific Grove 

Pacific Grove High School 

Palm Springs High School, Palm Springs 

Castilleja School, Palo Alto 

Jordan Junior High School 

Palo Alto Senior High School 

Palo Alto Unified School District 

California Association of School Administra- 
tors, Pasadena 

Flintridge Preparatory School for Boys 

Mayfield School of the Holy Child Jesus 

Muir Junior College 

Pasadena Academy 

Pasadena City College 

St. Andrew’s High School 

George Washington Junior High School 

The Westridge School 

Woodrow Wilson Junier High School 

Paso Robles Union High School, Paso Robles 

Patterson Union High School, Patterson 

Perris Union High School, Perris 

Petaluma High School, Petaluma 

Petaluma Junior High School 


~ 


Pittsburg High School, Pittsburg 

Pittsburg Unified School District 

Valencia High School, Placentia 

El Dorado County High School District 
Placerville 

Amador Valley Joint Union High School, 
Pleasanton 

Point Arena Union High School, Point Arena 

Mt. San Antonio College, Pomona 

Pomona City High Schools 

Porterville Union High School and Junior 
College, Porterville 

Portola Junior—Senior High School, Portola 

Princeton Joint Union High School, Princeton 

Puente Union High School, Pyente 

Plumas Unified School District, Quincy 

Quincy High School 

Raymond Granite Union High School, 
Raymond 

Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, Red Bluff 

Red Bluff Union High School 

Redding Adult Evening School, Redding 

Shasta County School Department 

Shasta Union High School 

Reedley Joint Union High School and Junior 
College, Reedley 

Redlands High School, Redlands 

University of Redlands 

Redondo Union High School, Redondo Beach 

South Bay Union High School District 

County Superintendent of Schools, Redwood 
City 

Sequoia Union High School 

Richmond Union High School, Richmond 

Richmond Union High School District 

Roosevelt Junior High School 

Rio Vista Joint Union High School, 
Rio Vista 

Ripon Union High School, Ripon 

Riverdale High School, Riverdale 

City Superintendent of Schools, Riverside 

Polytechnic High School 

Riverside Junior College 

Chadwick Seaside School, Rolling Hills 

E] Monte Union High School District, 
Rosemead (2) 

Roseville City School District, Roseville 

Roseville Union High School 

The Katharine Branson School, Ross 

Wm. J. Burkhard, City Superintendent, 
Sacramento 

California Jynior High School 

California Music Educators’ Association 

County Superintendent of Schools 

Ray B. Dean, Assistant Superintendent 

F. Melvyn Lawson, Assistant Superintendent 

Lincoln Junior High School 

C. K. McClatchy Senior High School 

E. P. O'Reilly, Assistant Superintendent 

A. H. Polster, Assistant Superintendent 
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Professional Library (Elementary) 
Sacramento Evening College 
Sacramento Evening High School 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento Senior High School 
Sacramento State College 
Stanford Junior High School 
Sutter Junior High School 
St. Helena Union High School, St. Helena 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College 
California Association of Women Deans, 
Salinas 
El Sausal Junior High School 
Hartnell College Library 
Monterey County Superintendent of Schools 
Salinas Union High School 
Salinas Union High School District 
Superintendent, Salinas Pyblic Schools 
Washington Junior High School 
Calaveras Union High School, San Andreas 
Sir Francis Drake High School, San Anselmo 
Tamalpais Union High School District 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
San Bernardino 
San Bernardino City School District 
San Bernardino Valley Union Junior College 
Capuchino High School, San Bruno 
Academy of Our Lady of Peace, San Diego 
The Boyden School 
Brown Military Academy 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Dana Junior High School 
Lincoln High School (2) 
Horace Mann Junior High School 
Francis W. Parker School 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
St. Augustine High School 
San Diego High School 
San Diego Junior College 
San Diego State College 
E. R. Snyder Continuation High School 
Vocational School 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
Academy of the Presentation, San Francisco 
Aptos Jynior High School 
California Teachers Association 
Cogswell Polytechnical College 
Everett Junior High School 
Girls’ High School 
Golden Gate College 
Samuel Gompers Trades Evening School 
Harbor Hill Coeducational Day School 
Immaculate Conception Academy 
The Katherine Delmar Burke School 
James Lick Junior High School 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Lowell High School 
Lux College 
Horace Mann Junior High School 
Marina Adult School 
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Mission High School 

Music and Arts Institute of San Francisco, 
Inc. 

Notre Dame Des Victoires High School 

Office of the Superintendent 

Polytechnic High School 

Presidio Junior High School 

Riordan High School 

Sacred Heart High School 

St. Paul’s High School 

St. Rose Academy 

San Francisco City College 

San Francisco College for Women 

San Francisco Continuation School 

University of San Francisco 

Sarah Dix Hamlin School 

Wilkins Private High School 

San Jacinto High School, San Jacinto 

Bellarmine College Preparatory, San Jose 

County Superintendent of Schools 

Edison High School 

James Lick High School 

Abraham Lincoln High School 

Edwin Markham Junior High School 

Notre Dame High School 

San Jose Senior High School 

San Jose State College 

San Jose Technical High School 

San Jose Unified School District 

School Library Association of California 

Willow Glen Senior High School 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 

Capistrano Union High School, San Jyan 
Capistrano 

San Lorenzo High School, San Lorenzo 

California State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo 

County Superintendent of Schools 

Mission High School 

San Luis Obispo City Schools 

San Luis Obispo High School 

Palomar College, San Marcos 

San Mateo District Junior College, San Mateo 

San Mateo High School 

San Mateo Union High School District 

San Pedro High School, San Pedro 

Dominican College, San Rafael 

Marin Catholic High School 

Marin County Superintendent of Schools 

San Rafael High School 

The San Rafael Military Academy 

County Superintendent of Schools, Santa Ana 

Santa Ana Board of Education 

Santa Ana College 

Santa Ana Evening College 

Santa Ana High School 

La Cumbre Junior High School, Santa 
Barbara 

Montecito School for Girls 

The Santa Barbara Catholic High School 
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Santa Barbara Junior High School 

Santa Barbara Senior High School 

Santa Clara Union High School, Santa Clara 

Homer H. Cornick, Superintendent, Santa 
Cruz 

Santa Cruz High School 

Santa Maria Union High School and Junior 
College, Santa Maria 

City Superintendent of Schools, Santa Monica 

Santa Monica City College 

Santa Monica High School 

Santa Monica Technical School 

Santa Payla Union High School, Santa Paula 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa 

Santa Rosa High School 

Santa Rosa Junior High School 

Santa Ynez Valley Union High School, 
Santa Ynez 

Analy Union High School, Sebastopol 

Selma Union High School, Selma 

Shafter High School, Shafter 

Shandon Union High School, Shandon 

Notre Dame High School, Sherman Oaks 

Simi Valley High School, Simi 

Sonoma Valley Union High School, Sonoma 

County Superintendent of Schools, Sonora 

Sonora Union High School 

California Music Educators Association, 
Southern Section, South Gate 

San Marino Hall School for Girls, South 
Pasadena 

South Pasadena, San Marino High School 
District, South Pasadena 

South San Francisco Unified School District, 
South San Francisco 

Appointment Service, Stanford University 
Stanford 

Department of Education, Stanford University 

College of the Pacific, Stockton 

Edison High School 

Franklin High School 

San Joaquin County Superintendent of Schools 

Schneider Vocational School 

Stockton Evening Junior College and High 
School 

Stockton High School 

Stockton Junior College 

Stockton Unified School District 

Strathmore Union High School, Strathmore 

Corvallis High School, Stydio City 

Fremont Union High School, Sunnyvale 

County Superintendent of Schools, Susanville 

Lassen Union High School and Junior College 

Sutter Union High School, Sutter 

Amador County High School, Sutter Creek 

Taft Union High School and Junior College, 
Taft 


Tehachapi Valley Union High School, 
Tehachapi 

Temple City Junior High School, Temple City 

Templeton Union High School, Templeton 

Tomales Joint Union High School, Tomales 

Torrance Unified School District, Torrance 

Tracy Union High School, Tracy 

Tranquillity Union High School, Tranquillity 

Trona Junior-Senior High School, Trona 

Tahoe-Truckee High School, Truckee 

Tulare City Schools, Tulare 

Tulare Union High School 

Summerville Union High School, Tuolumne 

Turlock Union High School, Turlock 

Tustin Union High School, Tustin 

Ukiah Union High School, Ukiah 

Upland College, Upland 

Upper Lake Union High School, Upper Lake 

Vacaville Union High School, Vacaville 

California Maritime Academy, Vallejo 

Franklin Junior High School 

Vallejo College 

Vallejo Junior High School 

Ventura County Superintendent of Schools, 
Ventura 

Ventura Evening Junior College 

Ventura Junior College (2) 

Ventura Junior High School 

Victor Valley Union High School, Victorville 

College of the Sequoias, Visalia 

County Superintendent of Schools Office 

Visalia High School District 

Vista High School, Vista 

Wasco Union High School, Wasco 

Moreland Notre Dame Academy, Watsonville 

Watsonville Union High School 

Coynty Superintendent of Schools, Weaverville 

Trinity County High School 

Weed High School, Weed 

Emerson Junior High School, West Los 
Angeles 

University High School 

Westwood Junior-Senior High School, 
Westwood 

Wheatland Union High School, Wheatland 

Whittier College, Whittier 

Whittier Union High School 

Williams Union High School, Williams 

Willits Junior-Senior High School, Willits 

Glenn County High School, Willows 

Winters Joint Union High School, Winters 

Woodlake Union High School, Woodlake 

Holy Rosary Academy, Woodland 

Woodland High School 

Office of County Superintendent of Schools, 
Yreka 

Yreka High School 

Yuba City Union High School, Yuba City 
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LIFE CORPORATE MEMBERS 





Dr. Ean: P. Anpreen, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Diego. 

Dr. Ete: Percy Anprus, Glendale. 

A. C. Arco, Director of Special Services, 
County School Department, Merced. 

KR. F. ASPINALL, Fresno. 

J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 

Wayne F. Bowen, Compton. 

Dr. H. B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Junior High School, Long Beach. 

Cart. Desert Brunton, Sanger. 

Da. AncuipaLp J. CLoup, San Francisco. 

Da. Gusert A. Co.tyer, President, Shasta 
Junior College, Redding. 

Dr. Auprey A. Dovuctass, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and Chief of 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Edu- 
cation, State Department, Sacramento. 

Frevericx F. Dury, Principal, Senior High 
School, Santa Rosa. 

T. A. ELLestap, Coalinga. 

Wuuam F. Ewinc (Deceased), 

Dr. L. P. Farris, Oakland. 

Harvey H. Ferris, Hopland. 

Dr. Franx N. Freeman, Berkeley. 

Dr. Lowett C. Frost, Hollywood. 

Dr. Georce H. Geyer, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, City Schools, San Diego. 

Rosert R. Harrzert, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Sonoma County Schools, Santa Rosa. 

Annie G. Harvey, Fresno. 

Artuur C. Hearn, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


egon. 

Dr. Waiter R. Hepner, President, San Diego 
State College, San Diego. 
Crarence G. Herxner, Principal, San Rafael 

Grammar School, San Rafae 

Dr. C. L. Hucues, Truk Eastern Caroline 
Islands. 

Dr. Jere E. Hurry, District Superintendent, 
Siskiyou Joint Union High School District, 
Yreka. 

Zetma L. Huxtasie, Training Teacher, Eng- 
lish, Susan Miller Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Ferpinanp J. Largynri, Instructor, Washington 
High School, San Francisco. 


Joun B. Lemos, President, Hartnell College, 
Salinas. 


Epwarp Y. Linpsar, Grant Union High School, 

Del Paso Heights. 
Frank B. Linpsay, Assistant Chief, Division 
Department 


Los Angeles. 

A. G. Paot, Riverside. 

F. J. Paresiz, Coordinator of Cooperative Edu- 
cation, City Schoal ent, Sacra- 
mento. 

Dr. Witutam M. Procror (Deceased). 

Dr. Jesse E. RatHsun, Coordinator of Indus- 
trial Arts Education, City Schools Depart- 
ment, San Francisco, 

Horace M. Resox (Deceased). 

Dr. Epwarp H. Reprorp, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Secondary Schools, San Francisco. 

Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Santa Barbara. 

O. L Scumaezziz, Principal, George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 

Mars. Mansonrg Nicuors Sua, La Jolla. 

Dr. Cornnexius H, Siemens, President, Hum- 
boldt State College, Arcata. 

Lez Roy Smirn, Principal, 

King Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Atice Batt Sraurners, Palos Verdes 


Estates 

Ruta G. Sumner, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 

Dr. Franx C. Tovron (Deceased). 

Dr. Arcuie M. Turrext, Principal, John Muir 
College, Pasadena. 

J. Burton Vascue, State Commissioner of 
Education, Denver, Colorado. 

Heten E. Warp, Principal, Salinas Evening 
High School and Junior College, Salinas. 

Puese Warp, Principal, Commerce Adult 
School, San Francisco 

Dr. Freperick J. Weensinc, Pasadena. 


Dr. Henman P. Winn, Los Angeles. 





MILLS COLLEGE 
Summer Session— June 23—August | 
CREDENTIAL AND M.A. PROGRAMS 
Curriculum for the Mentally Retarded * Principles of Supervision * Prose 


and Poetry in Secondary School 
Measurements °* 
Workshop * 


Elementary Methods and Curriculum * 
Graduate Problems 
Attractive Residence Accommodations — Concerts with Hungarian Quartet 


For Bulletin, write: 
SUMMER SESSION, MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND 13, CALIFORNIA 


Science Workshop * Tests and 
Kindergarten 
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|HISTORY TEXTS 


The Record of Mankind — 1952 Copyright 
ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, and WESLEY 


An up-to-date version of a comprehensive, clearly written world 
history. Superior in text, maps, and illustrations. Pupils Study Guide 


and Teachers Manual. 


The American Story — 1951 Copyright 


GAVIAN and HAMM 


An easy-to-read dramatic history stressing major trends. Emphasis 
is on social and economic backgrounds. Pupils Guide and Teachers 


Manual. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second Street San Francisco 5 





Come to 
GUATEMALA 


Mexico and Merida 
Yucatan 


THIS SUMMER 














21 to 27 day all expense 
all air tours 


VISITING: 
Chichicastenango Antigua 
Guatemala City Lake Atitlan 
Lake Amatitian San Lucas 
Quetzaltenango Santiago 
Iztapa On Pacific Mayan Ruins 


And including a 2 day stopover in Mexico City and the famous ruin at 


Chichen Itza, at Merida, Yucatan. 


16 wonderful days in Guatemela. 


Completely escorted, if you wish. Seminar at the summer school of San 
Carlos University. Lowest all-inclusive student-teacher rates ever! 


Imagine! By air, from key 
cities in all parts of the United 
States and return, only $445, 
including all taxes (as low as 
$326 from cities nearer Mexico) 


In cooperation with: 


American and Pan American 

Airlines + TACA International 

Airlines + CMA-United Fruit 
Company 





Free Trip To Group Organizers! 
All expense trips available. 
Write today via airmail for 

full details. 


GUATEMALA 
STUDENT TOURS 
ALLEN NERR, Director 

Palace Hotel, Guatemala, C.A. 

















CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF CALIFORNIA AS A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


oo 


OFFICERS 


T. Stantey WARBURTON 


-President 





Harotp B, Brooks 


First Vice-President 





Tueron L. McCuen 


Second Vice-President 





MINNIE MASSINGILI 


Secretary 





Office Address: Rooms 9-10, Haviland Hall, Berkeley California 





EXECUTIVE BOARD 


JouNn ASELTINE 
Harotp B. Brooks 
Tueron L. McCuen 


Harry M. McPHerson 
Witiarp H. Van Dyke 
T. Stantey WarsurTon 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


*A. C. Arco, Director of Special Services, 
County Schools, Merced 

Joun ASELTINE, Principal, San Diego Senior 
High School and Junior College, San Diego 

*J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia 

A. Joun Bartxy, Dean, School of Education, 
Stanford University 

Marcaret BENNETT, Consulting Psychologist, 
Pasadena Junior College 

Grace V. Birp, Office of Relations with 
Schools, University of California 

Harotp B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School, Long ch 

Wm. A. Brownett, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley 

Donovan F. Cartwricut, Principal, Tulare 
Union High School 

*A. J. CLoup, San Francisco 

Ausrey A. Douctass, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and Chief of 
Division of Teacher Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento 

Hiram W. Epwarps, Director, Office of Rela- 
tions with Schools, University of California 


*L. P. Farris, Oakland 
Watter R. Hepner, President, San Diego 
State College, San Diego 


*Georce C. JENSEN, Sacramento 
Epwin A. Lee, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


TuHeron L. McCuen, District Superintendent, 
Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield 

H. B. McDaniext, Professor of Education 
Stanford University 

Harry M. McPuerson, District Superinten- 
dent, Napa Union High School District, 
Napa 

Cuartes S. Morris, Jr., Principal, Eureka 
Junior High School, Eureka 

Witutam R. Opext, Professor of Education, 
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